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EDITORIAL 


Ecumenical Conferences are living organisms and have their own 
peculiar rhythm of growth and development. The Amsterdam Assembly 
is no exception. It went through successive stages, each of which had its 
own chief characteristic. 

Which were these stages? A remark of Pope Pius IX made a few 
months before the opening of the Vatican Council gives a clue to the 
answer, though not the answer itself. The Pope said: “A Church 
Council goes always through three phases. There is first of all the phase 
of the devil, then the phase of men, finally the phase of God.’”’ Now it 
can hardly be maintained that Amsterdam began with the devil (though 
some may feel that he had something to do with the flashlights in the 
first days). It would be more true to say that the Assembly began with 
men. The first days were characterised by the very human enthusiasm 
that men and women from so many different Churches and nations had 
been gathered together, and by the joyous discovery of the wonderful 
diversity of the Christian family. 

But this was followed by another period in which many asked with 
concern and sometimes with despair whether this family had anything 
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in common. As the discussions in the sections developed and as the deep 
divergences came out into the open, it seemed that it would all end in 
confusion. That was the time when the devil had his great opportunity. 

But, thank God, that was not the last phase. In section after section, 
and in the minds and hearts of the delegates, the deadlock was broken. 
The divergences did not disappear, and there remained a great deal of 
confusion. But in spite of it all there came upon us a certainty that we 
were used together for an overruling purpose. This was the time when 
the Holy Spirit did its quiet and wonderful work. 

This became also very clear in the work on the Message of the Assem- 
bly. Two days before the message was to be presented the group was 
still paralysed by conflicting opinions and desires. But during those last 
48 hours there was the joy of different minds’ becoming a spiritual team 
in which all were used for one and the same purpose. 


The great gift which we received at Amsterdam was that God over- 
came our confusion. But the World Council can only live if that gift 
is not stored away as a precious memory but used as a talent which is 
to bring in returns. After the three stages of the Assembly, the stages of 
man, of the devil, of God, there comes a fourth, and the great question 
is to whom it will belong. Man and the devil are quite ready to snatch 
the World Council out of the hands of God again. The only hope for 
the future is that the Churches and their members hold on to the promise 
and the decision contained in the message: “Christ has made us his 
own and He is not divided. In seeking Him we find one another. Here 
at Amsterdam we have committed ourselves afresh to Him and have 
covenanted with one another in constituting this World Council of Chur- 
ches.’ The covenant depends on the commitment. 


7. oo 








AMSTERDAM IN THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


BY 


T. C. CHAO 


Amsterdam marks the opening of a new era in the history of ecu- 
menical Christianity and perhaps of its impact upon the world. The dele- 
gates from one hundred and fifty Churches and forty-four nations, meeting 
in plenary sessions in the Concertgebouw and in sections in the Hogere 
Burger School, must have had a foretaste of the Una Sancta, towards 
which they aspired. They must have clearly or vaguely realized that the 
First Assembly of the World Council of Churches holds for them and the 
Churches that they represent something the immensity of which extends 
beyond their ken. 

The Assembly had behind it a long, assiduous preparation by the 
Provisional Committee and the General Secretariat, whose ability for 
thinking together, for organization and administration, was a marvel to 
us from the younger Churches. In the hearts of those members of the 
younger Churches who have had the privilege of observing the interplay 
of wisdom, forbearance and magnanimity there can but be wonder and 
admiration, appreciation and gratitude — Te Deum Laudamus! To 
them the deep insight of these people was specially penetrating in the 
provision made for theologians, laymen and lay-women and youth in 
the Assembly, in making it possible in the First Assembly, which was to 
mark a new era in Christian history, for alternates, consultants and 
visitors to participate in the meetings, and in showing to them what the 
Universal Church might be if all the Churches were one. No fewer than 
fifty addresses were given by leading theologians, Biblical scholars, church 
administrators, women and young people. The voice was the voice of 
many waters, all flowing like tributaries into the ocean ata distance. The 
Assembly was indeed not The Church, but a channel through which 
The Church in spirit seemed to move in its course toward unity. A 
member of a younger Church in reflecting upon the scene cannot but 
say to himself : “Here I see a vision of the coming Una Sancta.”’ 
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The Press, because of its desire to see contrasts and differences, which 
were many, did not understand the workings of the Conference, reporting 
often the sensational only, such as the opposite views of Dulles and 
Hromadka on the world’s disorder or of Karl Barth and Miss 
Chakko on the subject of the ordination of women, and missing the 
real meaning or the vital experience of the Assembly. Differences 
were faced together with the underlying convictions. But the one 
thing experienced was a consciousness of sin and penitence in the 
deep sense of a living unity. Nothing was experienced save unity. 
At least there was no denial by any one that the others who belonged to 
different denominations were real Christians. In the common acknow- 
ledgment of Christ as God and Saviour, in the common love for Him 
and the common attempts to face the present world situation, no one 
could deny that the Holy Spirit was in their midst. Half a century of 
ecumenical endeavours finds a rich fruitage in the fellowship experienced. 
It would be a grievous sin on the part of the Churches that have formed 
the World Council, if in the future they can still be contented with less 
than this experienced reality, and not expect much more than what they 
have already received ! 

The very excess of theological discussions in the sections, if indeed 
they could be conceived excessive, was a sign of health. And there was 
a real sense of humour which could stand mutual criticism and correction. 
Only thus, together with continued study henceforth, can an ecumenical 
theology come into being. At any rate, theological inbreeding should 
no longer be possible. A loyalty to one’s own confession is no longer to 
be true to itself without a larger and more ample loyalty to the Church 
which is to come. Differences are based upon convictions, but to be sure 
many of them, supposed to be founded upon Biblical teachings, were 
merely figments of imagination and results of rationalization. In the 
report of the first section, the Assembly says : ““Although genuine convic- 
tions and loyalty to truth itself have their part in the making and per- 
petuating of divisions, we confess that pride, self-will and lovelessness 
have also played their part and still do so.’’ In the report of the second 
section, it says : “The pressure for corporate unity comes most strongly 
from the younger Churches ; the older manifest greater caution.’’ Can 
it be believed that this “greater caution”’ will become even greater in the 
future ? In the eyes of the younger Churches, the Churches represented 
in the First Assembly of the World Council have placed upon themselves 
responsibilities which they cannot lay down without being disloyal to 
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the vision of Christ Who was there with them in the formation of the 
Council. The younger Churches are merely children who cannot see the 
invisible garment of splendour of the naked king; they see only his 
nakedness ! 


Communion 


The most impressive scene during the whole of the Conference was 
the Communion Service in the New Church on August 29th. The 
theology of the sermon was impossible, but the long communion table 
and the manner of communicating in the way of the Reformed Church 
was extremely impressive. One could count the seats, about 104, and the 
sittings, about 12, and so no fewer than one thousand two hundred 
persons communicated. Members of the Orthodox tradition were 
present, and, although they did not go up to the table, their very presence 
showed that they did not deny that Christ was there, blessing all who 
communicated. It was inter-communion in fact and in reality. Nota 
few of the Anglicans took part as communicants. Not a single person 
was forbidden to do so. The question in the mind of a member of a 
younger Church is: If Christ is here, fully and specially, why should I 
not be here fully and specially ? Who but Christ can forbid me in the 
act of the deepest of fellowships? Such a person, out of his sense of 
responsibility to Christ, made it a point that during the Conference he 
would not attend the confessional meetings, but would go to all the 
communion services, celebrated in different ways and by different con- 
fessions. The experience was much the same'in every case. And then, 
the question arises in his mind, since each has within it an experience of 
reality, what are the reasons that make inter-communion so difficult ? 
Why not conserve all the forms in one Church? These questions may 
seem very naive, showing a lack of understanding or historical connection. 
But do they indicate‘a lack of responsibility or a lack of sophistication ? 

In the Assembly many delegates, alternates and visitors must have 
been people who had not had an experience of world fellowship before. 
The act of entrance into this dazzling reality might be blinding and yet 
exhilarating. Their reactions to it may be imagined to be fraught with 
significance. When they return to their own countries and Churches, 
their impact upon future developments will inevitably tell a new tale. 
Members of younger Churches feel closer to them and realize that as 
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they are not theologians, ecclesiastics or people with clearly conscious 
confessional vaiues to conserve, their reactions may give a new impetus 
to their Churches, truly revitalizing the life of their congregations. 
Through them, the Churches may gain a greater sense of balance and 
proportion. 


Voice of the coming Church 


The reports of the sections as accepted by the Assembly are of great 
weight and importance. A few quotations from them may not be out of 
place here. They represent what the Churches through the Assembly 
say to themselves and in a special way to the younger Churches. In the 
report of the First Section we read : 


God has given to His people in Jesus Christ a unity which is His creation 
and not our achievement... It is in the light of that unity that we can face 
our deepest differences, still loving one another in Christ and walking by 
faith in Him alone... Before God, we are responsible for one another. We 
see already what some of our responsibilities are, and God will show us 
more. But we embark upon our work in the World Council of Churches 
in penitence for what we are and in hope for what we shall be. 


Such statements, of course, are meaningless if behind them there is 
no deep conviction and strong determination to go ahead fearlessly 
toward fuller unity. They are significant in the extreme when they are 
uttered by the delegates of the Churches, courageously burning their 
bridges behind them. 

The reports contain many exceedingly important utterances on the 
present situation in the world, on the differences and common loyalties 
of the Churches, on world disorder, war, human rights, on social, 
economic and political questions, on capitalism and communism and 
their promises and ideologies, both of which are criticized and rejected, 
and on many other matters. This article cannot discuss them for lack 
of space, but we emphasize that these statements must be considered 
utterances of the Churches through their delegates. As they were passed 
mostly by unanimous approval, they may be taken as the voice of the 
Church which is to come. They are interesting because they represent 
to the younger Churches the beginnings of the one voice of Christendom 
on matters of great concern to Christians all over the world. 
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Now the World Council is not a super-Church, nor an organization 
for political gain or social prestige. It is a Council of the Churches, 
which they, under God, have created as an instrument, a means, with 
which to work towards fuller and greater unity. Will the Council be 
able to speak for the Churches? It all depends. The answer must be 
given, perhaps gradually, by the Churches themselves. The younger 
Churches, under very precarious conditions, facing communism on the 
one hand and secularism on the other, deeply desire that the World 
Council may, through the Presidents, the Central Committee, and the 
General Secretariat, speak on vital issues in the light of what Jesus 
taught. Here the Council will meet many severe tests, and inasmuch 
as it is an instrument in the hands of the Churches, the Churches will 
have to face these tests themselves. A period of testing will discover 
the real strength of the Council, and thereby also the real, selfless 
earnestness of the Churches. 


Decrease of the Council, increase of the Church 


The World Council, in the nine departments of study and activities, 
will be the place where the Churches work in collaboration and coopera- 
tion, in mutual criticism and correction. In courage and prayerful hope, 
the work of the Council will be carried on, year after year, until the time 
when, in the glory of the Risen Lord, it ceases to be and the Body of 
Christ in the one true Catholic Church is restored. The prayer of the 
younger Churches is that the World Council may live not loo long a life, 
for as long as it exists, the Church universal is not. When the Church is, 
the Council ceases to be. And the glory of the World Council is in the 
end which it serves. 

The message of the First Assembly touches the heart of the younger 
Churches. It says: 


Here at Amsterdam we have committed ourselves afresh to Him, and have 
covenanted with one another in constituting this World Council of Churches. 
We intend to stay together. 


and again: 


Our coming together to form a World Council will be vain unless Christ- 
ians and Christian congregations everywhere commit themselves to the Lord 
of the Church in a new effort to seek together, where they live, to be His 
witnesses and servants among their neighbours. 
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It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the earth, to build 
the Holy Catholic Church, to conquer the hosts of Satan. But it is within 
the power of God. He has given us at Easter the certainty that His purpose 
will be accomplished. 


The younger Churches, while differing from each other in many 
respects, have the same eagerness to press for complete and corporate 
unity. For their life depends upon the successful achievement of the 
Churches in becoming the one and undivided Church. Members of 
younger Churches, not yet too deeply rooted in the traditions brought 
to them to inherit, eagerly look forward to the time when their own life 
is realized, through perils and difficulties, suffering and constant threats 
of martyrdom, in the life of the Holy Catholic Church within which 
alone they may find their own salvation and their own coming to 
adulthood. 











ONWARD FROM AMSTERDAM 
BY 


BisHop G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


The editor has requested me to write a brief article on the subject 
“Onward from Amsterdam’’. The term “onward’’ summons one to 
consider the whole programme of the World Council of Churches. This 
cannot be done in a few words, even if one possessed the requisite ability. 
I shall therefore concern myself with but three very simple but highly 
significant aspects of our advance, namely, (1) Fellowship ; (2) Adminis- 
tration ; (3) Support. 

The eyes of Mott were kindled, and surely the hearts of Brent and 
Séderblom and Temple were strangely warmed, when the delegates 
adopted the resolution and Fisher announced that “The World Council 
of Churches... is constituted.’ An adventure in faith became an expe- 
rience in fellowship. New meaning filled the sacred word, “Thus faith 
and hope and love last on, but the greatest of these is love.’’ Our faith 
lasts on, but greater than any formulation of faith is the love of Christ 
that made us one at Amsterdam. Greater than our hopes for a polity 
expressive of the practice of the primitive church is the redemptive 
love manifest in One who was indeed lifted up at Amsterdam and 
revealed anew that in such an act all men are drawn to Him. 

But Amsterdam was all too brief, too busy. The love that drew us 
together must be deepened by knowledge. Understanding is essential 
to continuous and creative cooperation. 


Fellowship 


First, then, we must take practical steps to know each other. Fellow- 
ship is essential to advance. We must not wait until 1953 to renew the 
friendships of 1948. When minds met at Amsterdam, and heart was 
given to heart, differences in liturgical practice, vestments and costumes 
were forgotten, and even gaiters forgiven. We worshipped, witnessed 
and worked together, and established an agency through which we can 
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study and serve, speak and stand together. Nevertheless, distressing 
ignorance was evidenced. How little we really knew about each other! 
Leaders who so quickly became friends soon realized that they were 
not too well acquainted with the history, polity, service and doctrine, 
not to mention the more important matters of the spirit, of the churches 
represented. A handbook should be prepared at an early date. It 
should set forth a succinct historical statement, a clear description of 
polity, an exposition of doctrinal position, a statistical summary of 
membership, finance, educational and other service, missionary enter- 
prise, in a word, such data as are necessary to a fair presentation of the 
church involved, together with a directory of its principal officers and 
leaders, and, if possible, a listing of some of the great names whose 
service in a particular communion has nevertheless enriched the ecumen- 
ical church. Significant achievements during the last five years might 
be included. 

For instance, in my own church, as the result of an evangelistic 
endeavour in which our people went from house to house and quietly 
presented Christ, 1,021,000 members were added to our church rolls in 
1947 in what was perhaps the most successful evangelistic enterprise of 
the century. In the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill made use of the radio and spoke to all of the churches of his 
communion in a challenging appeal for funds essential to reconstruction 
work in war-torn areas. In many sections of the world, the churches 
are on the march, and in other sections courageous men and women 
hold the Christian line under very heavy pressure. All have a story to 
tell. The fact that six candidates for the priesthood of the Greek Orthodox 
Church are studying in Methodist theological seminaries is significant. 
The further fact that my illustrations are from the United States and 
too largely from my own church indicates a provincialism that must 
be overcome by churches now challenged to cooperate at the world 
level. 

Visitation makes a valuable contribution to fellowship, and can be 
of greater ecumenical significance if plans are made so that the visitor 
becomes acquainted with all of the churches, rather than with one. 
Such arrangements can be worked out by the British Council of Churches 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
similar Councils elsewhere. A Congregationalist visiting England 
should come to know the work of several communions, and, similarly, 
an Anglican visiting the United States might well become acquainted 
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with Presbyterians and Baptists, as well as Episcopalians. It is not to 
be expected that Parliament will adjourn when an American visitor 
reaches England or that the Archbishop of Canterbury will, of necessity, 
be at the dock to greet him. Both Parliament and the Archbishop have 
occasional duties that might preclude such attention. Nor will a British 
visitor to the United States expect to be presented to the President for 
a three-hour chat on international affairs. Nevertheless, with due regard 
for the heavy burdens that leaders of church and state must carry, visita- 
tion that deepens friendship and stimulates the mind can be organized. 

All of this may appear frightfully elementary, but it is concerned 
with a basic factor in the future life of the Council. Our relationships 
must be based upon love and respect. Understanding and association 
are essential to that end. Serious issues will arise in future years. Division 
is hardly possible where hearts are warm. No one who was present 
in Committee Three at Amsterdam will ever forget the closing moments 
of worship. John Baillie, Scotsman and Presbyterian; Henry Knox 
Sherrill, American and Episcopalian ; Father Florovsky, Russian and 
Orthodox ; Hanns Lilje, German and Lutheran, led us ; and, together, 
we knelt in the presence of God and knew the Holy Spirit was present. 
Judgments quite properly differed as to programme and policy, and wide 
discussion preceded democratic decision ; but all differences were done 
when at 5. 45 each afternoon we became one in worship. We must go 
forward in the spirit that ruled us when we prayed. We must know each 
other. This is the first step for fellowship. 


Administration 


Administratively, we must strike a balance between (1) the centralized 
staff essential to significant study and action at the world level, and 
(2) the decentralized use of present cooperative and denominational 
service at the national or parish level. The World Council of Churches 
must not attempt to do what can be better done by a decentralized 
service properly coordinated. But there is service that can be rendered 
only at the world level. Balance is necessary. There are some who 
would so skeletonize the Geneva, London, and New York offices of the 
World Council as to make the Council impotent. The Council is not 
only to serve in the name of the churches, it is to be of service to the 
churches. Larger budget provision must be made for the highly significant 
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Study Department. Ecumenical study involves more than a stenographer 
sorting papers and mimeographing articles to be mailed to a score of 
scholars. Relief and reconstruction call for adequate personnel and 
supplies, and highly talented direction. Wise leadership is necessary 
to unite youth at the world level without invading the denominational 
responsibility for the training of youth. Similarly, when the Council 
said, “The whole Church must set itself to the total task of bringing 
the whole world to Christ,’’ the churches of the Council were inspired 
to think anew of the summons to evangelism. There should be a pooling 
of information concerning methodology, as well as the proper coordina- 
tion of the great denominational efforts, and, of course, the fullest 
understanding with the International Missionary Council. There must 
be competent and dedicated staff, if the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to become influential at the place where decisions 
are made before they are made. And what of the research preliminary 
to conferences on Faith and Order? Proper provision must be made 
for research at the world level, together with a clearing house of the 
research done by the great communions and other related agencies. 

All of this means adequate and competent staff. Neither an army 
nor the World Council of Churches can march without supplies. Logis- 
tics is important in the realm of the spirit. What we fight for is of first 
importance, but what we fight with may determine contemporary 
success. A proper administrative balance must be achieved. The 
General Secretary has wisely pointed out the dangers that lie in possible 
bureaucracy, and strongly urged that all policy-forming bodies take 
their high privilege with the utmost seriousness. We shall move onward 
successfully when we strike this balance, making full use, in a decentraliz- 
ed plan of service, of the powerful agencies now in existence at the inter- 
national, national, and parish levels. But we shall need dedicated 
leadership and a staff essential to such service at Geneva, London and 
New York. 


Support 


We must move onward and provide at the earliest date for the proper 
financial undergirding of this great enterprise which we hold is the will 
of God. The first step should be the decision upon the part of each 
communion now a member of the World Council of Churches to make 
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a contribution to its annual budget as large as may be possible in the 
light of the conditions confronting that particular church and the 
necessities of its own service. It was pointed out by far-seeing leaders 
that, in the long run, it is unwise for any part of the world to bear more 
than its equitable share of support. I am certain that there is no thought 
in the minds of those who may be called upon to give largely at the 
moment that such giving should in any way mean unusual privilege 
or undue influence in policy. It is barely possible that the so-called 
“large giving”’ is not larger giving, in fact, when all of the economic 
circumstances now confronting parts of the world are considered. 
Nevertheless, at the earliest possible moment we should achieve the 
goal envisioned, that each church bear its fair share of support. No 
matter how small the gift at the moment, every church should make 
its individual contribution. 

In some sections, these contributions will be made to Councils of 
Churches, and, through these Councils, forwarded to the World Council 
treasury. It is to be hoped that even where this method is used, each 
church will make its own substantial contribution to the Council through 
which the funds are channelled. One communion has already decided 
to send $60,000 as its share of the 1949 budget. In addition, it is making 
provision for the presentation of the World Council of Churches in 
each one of the churches of the communion. This is highly significant. 
In the long run, the necessary support of the World Council of Churches 
will be assured in so far as the great communions carry the true message 
and need of the World Council to the parish church. Individuals should 
make gifts, whether small or large, as a personal expression of the unity 
that lies in the World Council idea. $300,000 for 1949 from the churches 
of the world is a large sum, from one point of view ; a pitifully small 
sum, from another. 

But we shall move onward in fact only as the ecumenical idea comes 
alive in the hamlet, the home, and the heart. It is in the little church 
of the little village that the preacher makes clear in his sermon and that 
religious education undergirds the message that we are indeed one. 
In the inspired word of The Message, “We are one in acknowledging 
Him as our God and Saviour... Christ has made us His own, and He 
is not divided. In seeking Him, we find one another.”’ Yes, “We 
intend to stay together.”’ That idea must rule in every home and live 
in every heart. 
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POST-AMSTERDAM THOUGHTS FROM 
A YOUNGER CHURCH 


BY 


CHANDRAN DEVANESEN 


Amsterdam was for many of us from the younger Churches a miracle 
of God marking the beginning of new spiritual adventure. Latent in 
the experiences of the Conference are tasks that can engage us for the 
next twenty years or more. So many germinal ideas were sown that 
it will take time for them to take root and blossom in the life of the 
Church. But if Amsterdam is to be faced existentially, then we must 
begin the task of evaluating it in the light of the particular needs and 
problems of the Churches to which we belong. 

What did Amsterdam mean to the Younger Churches ? It is obvious 
that the answer can only be pieced together by a careful analysis of 
the impressions of the delegates of the Younger Churches. This article 
is offered as a contribution to that end. 


The Place of the Younger Churches in the Assembly 


Since Tambaram in 1938 there has been a growing realization of the 
fact that the function of delegates from the Younger Churches is not 
simply to be “ecumenical curiosities,’’ colourful reminders of the world- 
wide nature of the Church, and fair prey for insatiable photograph- 
hunters. We live in an inter-dependent world with an increasing inter- 
penetration of cultures. Industrialism is binding the earth together with 
a web of machinery, and technical culture is patterning life on variations 
of the same theme. The hands of workers everywhere are grimy with the 
same grime, and out of soot and slums in distant places is arising the 
same red spectre that began haunting Europe a hundred years ago. 
During a century of missionary effort the background of the Younger 
Churches has undergone many changes, with the result that many problems 
now faced by them are much more similar to the problems faced by the 
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Older Churches. The Church is a world-wide fact set in the midst of 
world-wide problems. 

It is partly the awareness of this changed situation that made delegates 
of the Younger Churches anxious to make a serious contribution to the 
thinking of Amsterdam. We felt that we had many things to say which 
were relevant not only to the Younger Churches but also to the Older 
Churches. Recognizing that the thought of the Younger and Older 
Churches can no longer be kept in separate compartments, we were 
anxious to speak as members of a world Church with an independent 
but not irrelevant point of view. We felt impatient whenever there was 
a refusal to see that there are issues which the Church must face as a 
whole. There were moments when the Younger Churches must have 
felt like treating the Older Churches with “that courteous contempt 
with which youth always treats age,’’ to quote the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ! 

Perhaps it would not be an unfair criticism to say that the opinion 
of the Younger Churches on many issues was not clearly heard at Amster- 
dam. There were, of course, certain reasons for this fact. The pre- 
paratory material was regrettably one-sided, as the contribution from 
Christian thinkers from the Younger Churches was totally inadequate 
to give it the needed balance. From the point of view of numbers, too, 
the representatives of the Younger Churches were swamped in a sea 
of delegates from the Older Churches. While admitting that the Younger 
Church delegations were proportional to their numerical strength, it is 
still possible to question whether it did not lead to a lack of balance in the 
discussions. More than half the population of the earth lives in the lands 
of the Younger Churches and their delegates represent not only their 
particular Churches, but also the countries in which they live and the cul- 
tures in which they move. Judged from this angle, we cannot say that 
the Conference was made to feel the full impact of the contemporary 
world. This is clearly seen in the way in which the East-West conflict 
(a misnomer if ever there was one, for the East does not end at the 
Bosporus !) dominated the political thought of the Conference. Many 
of us wished an Asian speaker could have followed after John Foster 
Dulles and Prof. Hromadka had spoken, to tell of the difficulties which 
the Anglo-American bloc is creating for other peoples of the world. 
It might have given a new perspective to the whole discussion of the 
East-West conflict. But what chance did a Malayan or an Indonesian 
delegate have in the atmosphere which prevailed? Another question 
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which might be raised is, how representative were the delegates of the 
Younger Churches? One recognizes that the Conference had to be 
conducted in a Western language, but it limits the choice of delegates 
of Younger Churches. In matters relating to the Churches there were 
valid reasons for the hesitation of members of the Younger Churches 
to stress their point of view too strongly. Many of us were too astonished 
and grateful to see the Older Churches coming together at Amsterdam 
to be able to press the need for Church union in a forcible manner. If 
patience is an Oriental virtue there were certainly many Orientals who 
displayed it at Amsterdam! 


‘Did Amsterdam speak to the condition of the Younger Churches ? 


What answer did Amsterdam give to some of the particular needs 
of the Younger Churches? Many of these Churches live against a 
background of growing or successful nationalism. In some parts of 
Africa the sparks of nationalism have begun to glow, while in Madagascar 
it has attained the proportions of a conflagration. In other places like 
Indo-China and Indonesia the struggle for full national independence 
continues unabated. In the Philippines and India new national states 
have emerged. But in practically all these countries, with their low 
economic standards, the red threads of communism are discernible in 
the new patterns which are being woven. The poverty-stricken peoples 
of these countries look to communism with new hope, and new conflicts 
are engendered in China, Burma, Indonesia and Malaya. Both 
nationalism and communism have become rivals of the Christian Church 
in these lands threatening its survival. There is a temptation for members 
of the Younger Churches to think primarily as nationalists or commu- 
nists and only secondarily as Christians. An interesting aspect of this 
situation is the way in which the age of democracy and parliamentary 
government is being born in many lands of the Younger Churches at 
the very time when confidence in them is being profoundly shaken in the 
West. The nurture of liberal democratic ideals is creating a new spirit 
of freedom in which one hears startling echoes of the optimistic belief 
of the previous century in the idea of progress. There is the same faith 
in educational and political methods for the solution of social and 
economic problems. What did Amsterdam have to say to a member of 
a Younger Church standing in such a situation where he could see on 
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the one hand the real values that liberal democracy is bringing, especially 
in the new respect for human personality, and on the other hand the failure 
of these same ideas in many lands of the Older Churches? Would it 
not be true to say that the ecumenical movement contributed to such 
members of Younger Churches a fresh and dynamic vision of the Church 
uncovered by the insights of Biblical theology? As we listened to the 
prophetic voices of the Biblical theologians who spoke at Amsterdam 
many of us from the Younger Churches were thrilled to learn how the 
Word of God confronts every contemporary situation. In many of the 
Younger Churches the theological task has been seen mainly in the light 
of the conflict between Christianity and other religious faiths. But here 
was a compelling challenge to the Younger Churches to see the Word 
of God in concrete, historical situations. The give and take of the ecu- 
menical movement was never more real for some of us from the Younger 
Churches than at this point where we learnt how the Word of God comes 
alive in a given historical situation. 


International Affairs 


While the theological atmosphere of Amsterdam helped many of us 
to face our contemporary local situations more realistically, some of us 
were left feeling dissatisfied with the work of the C.C.I.A. and the dis- 
cussion of international affairs. First, the preparatory material for 
Commission IV gave the impression that it was more concerned with 
Man’s designs than with God’s Design, in the sense that it was too 
involved in existing political realities to be able to give a prophetic lead 
in any direction. Its approach to U.N.O. and the Commission on 
Human Rights was too particularistic to give members of the Younger 
Churches the confidence that real ecumenical insights were used in 
judgments of them. It was too much like putting theological butter on 
political bread. Second, it looked at political problems too much from 
the point of view of top-level political organization and too little from 
the point of view of the Church. The result was that the responsibility 
of Christians in politics as members of both Church and State was not 
made sufficiently clear. The roots of political life are to be found in 
local civic life. The Christian participates both in that local civic life 
and in the life of the local congregation. The Commission did not show 
itself sufficiently aware of the significance of this fact in its approach 
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to international problems. To illustrate, can racialism be eradicated 
by any internationally sponsored Bill of Rights if we are unable to purify 
even local Christian congregations of colour prejudice ? The Commission 
would have been more helpful in clearly indicating the nature of our 
responsibility as Christians, both individually as members of the state, 
and collectively as members of the Church, if it had looked for Christian 
solutions within the life of the Church itself. In many countries Church 
life and ecclesiastical organization set the pattern followed by the state. 
Should we not have enough faith to believe that the world-wide Church 
can create a pattern of ecumenical life that will have an influence on 
international life ? Third, the Commission was not sufficiently courageous 
in exposing the involvement of the Church in the international disorder. 
Much of the political thinking which the Commission criticised is firmly 
embedded in the life of the Church itself. More thought should have 
been given as to how Christians could be made more aware of their 
involvement in the secular political world, so as to enable them to approach 
international problems using Christian categories of thought. Fourth, 
some of us felt the Biblical theologians at Amsterdam could have been 
more helpful if they were not so concerned with certain aspects of the 
international disorder as to be almost unaware of many other aspects 
of it, especially as it affects the Younger Churches. If the ecumenical 
movement is to show a greater Christian realism in the realm of inter- 
national affairs, then it seems essential that its leading theological expo- 
nents should spend some time in the lands of the Younger Churches. 
Such an experience would give them a more complete picture of the 
contemporary setting of the World Church and new vistas of the task 
of ecumenical theology in the field of international affairs. 

Perhaps the most baffling of all the questions raised at Amsterdam 
relates to the problem of how the Churches can act together as Churches 
in the international sphere. For the members of the Younger Churches 
this is a matter of crucial importance. Many of the lands of the Younger 
Churches feel that they are pawns in the game of power politics which 
is being played by Moscow and Washington. Political decisions taken 
in lands that are centres of power have a world-wide effect. The question 
the Younger Churches would like to raise is why Churches should show 
such conflicting attitudes in this realm of power politics. The youth of 
the Younger Churches often feel that the international outlook of the 
Churches is feeble when compared to the solidarity of Islam or Com- 
munism. The approach of the Churches to international affairs appears 
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like a form of pious nihilism full of sentimental aspirations that are not 
taken seriously. For example, when the Churches talk of liberty they are 
often thinking of a religious liberty unrelated to the poverty and exploita- 
tion which prevails in the lands of the Younger Churches. We want 
to know how the Church can preach a Gospel in international affairs 
which is free of any social, economic, national or racial bias. If ideas 
like justice, freedom and liberty are to be seen as Christian truths and not 
as idealistic platitudes, then it seems to us that the C.C.I.A. must make 
far more strenuous efforts to associate thinkers from the Younger Chur- 
ches with its programme of study. While this may not provide the 
answer to the basic problem raised here, it will at least ensure that the 
study programme of the C.C.I.A. will reflect a greater degree of ecu- 
menicity than it has done hitherto. 


The issues of Church Union 


Though the problem of Church Union was not raised with sufficient 
directness at Amsterdam, it is undoubtedly one of the areas in which 
the Younger Churches are most vitally interested. We hope that in the 
future the Younger Churches to whom this has become a real issue will 
not fail to raise it within the ecumenical movement. We hope that 
Faith and Order particularly will give its full attention to the many 
issues involved in what has taken place in South India. We would like 
to see a discussion within the World Council of Churches of the salient 
points in the criticisms of the Church Union scheme in South India 
voiced by its opponents in some of the Older Churches. How far is it 
correct to assume that it is a matter relevant to the Younger Churches 
rather than the Older Churches ? Is it true that Church Union is much 
easier on the mission field, where, it is alleged, there is a rather unfortunate 
laxity in regard to historic and traditional factors represented by the 
denominations ? Is it true that the immaturity of the Younger Churches, 
and their consequent lack of understanding of the real theological issues 
involved, is resulting in practical solutions which ignore many fundamental 
problems? Is it true that the values of the historic episcopate have 
been jeopardised by hasty enthusiasm ? And, most devastating of all, is 
it true that church union is only resulting in new denominations ? We 
would like to see the fullest possible discussion of these and many other 
allied questions within the World Council of Churches. We also hope 
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the World Council will provide a forum within which the Younger 
Churches can, in Dr Visser ’t Hooft’s words, “tell the story of what 
Church union has meant to them.’’ They would like to tell of the way 
in which the Scriptures were searched for the Doctrine of the Church, 
and of their conviction of the unbiblical nature of denominations. They 
would like to tell of their thrilling discovery of the power of the Holy 
Spirit to lead men into further truth when they wait upon Him in prayer. 
They would like to tell of what Church Union has meant for evangelism 
and for the life of local congregations. They would like to tell of how 
Church Union is leading to an ardent desire for rediscovering the meaning 
of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. Surely the Younger 
Churches can have no hesitation in hoping that the formation of the 
World Council is but the first step in that direction. We look forward 
to the day when the distinction between the Older and the Younger 
Churches will be lost in the deeper fellowship of the One Church 
throughout the world. 


The Future of Missions 


The other matter in which the Younger Churches are greatly involved 
is the missionary movement within the Church. The happy partnership 
which now exists between the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. will be warmly 
welcomed by the Younger Churches. Our main concern is to see that 
the missionary emphasis becomes central to the life of the churches 
represented within the World Council. We are glad that the ecumenical 
movement has led to a questioning of existing missionary methods and 
policies, as was evident from the discussions at Bossey, when some of 
the Younger Church delegates to Amsterdam came together after the 
Conference for thinking out some of these problems. If the unity of 
the Church is inherent in the World Council, it must see that this fact 
is not neglected in the field of mission work, if the Younger Churches 
are not to become denominationally fossilized. It should lead to a 
consideration of whether missionary work should continue along 
denominational lines. Has the time come when all missionary work 
can be supradenominational in character, or is this a vision for the 
future? The other question which the ecumenical movement poses for 
missions is whether they should not become more international in 
character. Apart from the solution it offers to the difficulty of entry 
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into mission fields by nationals of particular countries, would it not 
be an expression of the international spirit of ecumenical Christianity ? 
The Roman Catholic Church has always been international in its mission- 
ary work, whereas Protestantism has too long confined its evangelistic 
missions within national groupings. These are problems which should 
be studied within the World Council if the partnership between the 
Older and Younger Churches envisaged at Whitby is to be a real partner- 
ship. It is through the World Council of Churches that the missionary 
movement can become the concern of the whole Church, wiping out the 
distinction between sending and receiving churches. It is through the 
World Council that the world-wide mission of the Church proclaimed 
at Tambaram can become a reality. 

In reviewing these tasks for the future, one remembers the give 
and take at Amsterdam with real gratitude. It strengthens our convic- 
tion that the World Council is the focal point at which the life of the 
Older and the Younger Churches can flow into each other to their 
mutual enrichment. But if this process is to take place effectively, 
then far more members of the Younger Churches should be associated 
with the day-to-day work of the World Council. Its Secretariat, its 
office personnel, its committees and every aspect of its work should 


reflect the fullness of its true ecumenical nature. It is only through the 
daily experience of working together as ecumenical teams that the inner 
life and spirit of the ecumenical World Council can spread throughout 
the Church. We pray that the fellowship of work, discussion and study 
will continue at ever deepening levels within the ecumenical movement 
until, under the leading of the Holy Spirit, the glorious vision of the 
unity of the Body of Christ is in sight. 





THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 
BY 


EDMUND SCHLINK 


In the booklet written in preparation for the Amsterdam Assembly, 
the following “four main questions’’ were put to Commission I: 


1. How far can we discern a wide and deep Christian agreement 
on what God means His Church to be ? 


2. Can we so expose the Church’s failure to obey God’s demands 
that there is a quickening to repentance and amendment ? 


. What can we learn both about the strength and the weakness 
of the Church from seeing how it lives its universal life in local 
and particular ways ? 


. What is the meaning for the Una Sancta of the creeds of the 
world-wide Christian confessions of our time, both in their 
achievements and in their omissions ? 


The preliminary work on these problems, carried out by Commission I 
over the last two years, issued in a series of papers, which served sub- 
sequently in Amsterdam as a basis for the discussions and decisions 
of Section I. The resulting report by the Section was then unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly. 

For the purpose of the present analysis of the preparatory work and 
its result, it would seem profitable to begin with the last of these four 
questions, and, more precisely, with certain important statements made 
in Visser ’t Hooft’s thoughtful and profound essay, “The World Council 
of Churches, its Nature and its Limits’’. 

Here we have first of all a clear statement of the peculiar dialectic 
of facts involved : 


a) The reality of the one Church, as expressed at Oxford (“our 
unity in Christ is not a theme for aspiration ; it is an experienced fact’’) 
and at Edinburgh (cf. the solemn declaration of unity). 


b) The diversity, indeed the division, among the confessions, which 
finds its stiongest expression in the fact that many of them have no 
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fellowship at Holy Communion, and confessional consciousness has, 
in fact, grown more pronounced in most countries during recent years. 
The dialectic of self-comprehension is also clearly expounded : 


a) The World Council of Churches is not the Una Sancta. While 
its Greek title reads koinonia ton ekklesion, the World Council is 
not a koinonia in the New Testament sense. 


b) The World Council is not a mere office, an institute of confessional 
studies, a talking-shop or a relief organisation. 

Mention should finally be made of the dialectic of the theological 
basis : 


a) “‘*...a fellowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour.’’ This acceptance is a common confession of faith. 


b) Yet this basis is not necessarily an expression of a common faith 
in Christ, for the interpretation of the basis is left to each individual 
church (cf. the negotiations with the Swiss Federation of Churches). 
Moreover, the basis is insufficient ; it can, for instance, be understood 
in an anti-trinitarian, i.e. in a modalist and patripassian sense. This 
is an empirical and not a strictly theological conception of the Church, 
for it confines itself to the recognition of the fact that the religious 


community concerned claims to be a church. 

No resolution of this dialectical tension was reached at the Assembly 
in Amsterdam. The dialectical tension is still in evidence ; in fact, it 
makes itself even more sharply felt than before and finds clear expression 
n the report of Section I: 


a) On the one hand the strongest testimony is borne to the recogni- 
tion that “we are one in Jesus Christ’’ (1) ; “it is our common concern 
for that Church which draws us together, and in that concern we discover 
our unity in relation to her Lord and Head”’ (3). 


b) On the other hand, however, not only are a great many unsolved 
theological questions signalised, but also “differences of emphasis” (4ff), 
which lead inevitably to the conclusion that “‘we cannot fully meet’’ (16), 
and which, even after Amsterdam, preclude any possibility of inter- 
communion between most of the churches represented there. Although 
very important joint affirmations are made concerning the Church, 
introduced by the words “‘we all believe’ (10, 12), they are followed by 
a number of disagreements (11, 13), which are not dissolved by the 
consensus, even though they are accepted as disagreements within 
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“a unity which drew us together and will not let us go”’ (17). While 
“we all’’ together bore witness to the faith in central matters, yet the 
churches represented in Amsterdam could not all mutually acknowledge 
one another as members of the one Church. 

How are we to understand this peculiar dialectic? No doubt a 
negative interpretation is possible : the earth has grown small, distances 
are telescoped, the churches are drawn together in space as never before. 
The common menace of secularisation and of anti-Christian forces, 
and over and above this the collapse of order in the world and the danger 
of fresh wars and universal destruction, force the churches to d-aw 
together. The instinct of self-preservation demands that they stand 
together against a common menace. But when theology is used to 
undergird such practical tasks, dogmatic truth is no longer taken quite 
seriously, and one remains content with contradictory affirmations in 
matters where it is clear, unambiguous statements that are required. 
In contrast to all efforts to restore the unity of the Church recorded in 
church history up to the time of Leibnitz, here unity of doctrine would 
no longer be regarded as the necessary prerequisite to the unity of the 
Church. The dialectical character of the statements made at Amsterdam 
would, on this interpretation, be a sign of theological disintegration, 
since only one of the two sides of dialectic can be true. 

This dialectic can, however, be understood in a wholly different 
way, and the evidence seems to demand this other interpretation. Many 
of the churches represented at Amsterdam have in recent years passep 
through intense difficulties, and not a few through terrible tribulations 
and persecutions. To our great astonishment, we have received the 
consolation of the Gospel — that is, the very consolation of God Himself 
— through the witness borne by members of other churches, even of 
churches of a type with which we had had no fellowship whatever so 
far, and in which we would never have expected to discover the true 
Gospel. This has been our experience not only in Germany during the 
church struggle and the war. Christians all over the world have had 
similar experiences amid the trials of recent times. We cannot and we 
must not forget this fact. Admittedly, this does not necessarily mean 
that these other churches from which we heard the voice of the Gospel 
acted as whole churches. It may be that it was only a few scattered 
individual Christians who came forth to us with their witness. But it would 
be disobedience to God if we were to act as if this had not come to pass. 
For here Christ was mightier than the weakness of our incomplete 
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and often very doubtful knowledge of Him; His grace here proved 
greater than even the purest doctrine of grace. As He manifested Himself 
in power, mercifully working in the witness of one church to another, 
He allowed us a glimpse of a unity which is a reality, even if we, in our 
mutual relations, are as yet unable to understand and to realise it. 
We have experienced something of the truth that, as the Scriptures tell 
us, the Name of God is God Himself, and the Name of Jesus Christ, 
above and beyond our understanding of Him, is the reality of this 
living Lord. But here of necessity comes in the dialectic of unity and 
non-unity, and this dialectic is by no means confined to the assertions 
of theology. We should recall the dialectic simul justus simul peccator 
in Luther : “Sinners we are in our visible reality, righteous in the faith 
of Christ ; sinners we are in ourselves, and righteous outside ourselves, 
that is, in Christ’? — a dialectic not exclusively Lutheran, but deeply 
rooted in the New Testament (“as having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things ; as dying, and behold, we live’ — Cor. II, 6). 

Which of the two interpretations is the right one? It would be at 
variance with the spirit of humility characterising the united witness 
of Amsterdam if we were with too much assurance to reject the first 
interpretation. But in faith we may say that the second interpretation 
is the right one. 

This dialectical tension is inevitable, and we cannot arbitrarily reject 
it in spite of the ambiguity it produces in the fields of dogma and Church 
order. We cannot unduly stress the one side: “The Oikumene is 
Una Sancta, koinonia, its basis is the confession that makes us one’’ ; 
nor can we limit ourselves to the other: ““The Oikumene is an office, 
a relief organisation, etc., and its basis is a signboard, an attempt to 
make the circle as wide as possible.’’ Yet neither can we leave this 
dialectic in a state of suspense ; we must continue with this dialectical 
tension on the road that leads to the day of the parousia of the Lord. 
For this dialectic is, ultimately, a dialectic with an eschatological refe- 
rence. The Lord of the Church knows only one flock. He will ask us 
on the last day why we were not one flock upon earth, and why we gave 
to the world the bitterness of disunity, and thus prevented men from 
attaining to faith in the one Lord. Thus the dialectic is inescapable. 
It is the expression of our deep enbarrassment regarding the question 
which the Lord will ask us when He comes again, and it demands the 
pledging of ourselves to go on towards the visible realisation of the unity 
we believe in, through the full uniting of the sundered churches. 
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In the following pages, I will try simply to give a survey of the prepar- 
atory work, only part of which has been included in the volume The 
Universal Church in God’s Design, and of the work done in Amsterdam 
itself. I do not propose to follow here the order in which the preparatory 
material was issued from Geneva or appeared later in the volume, but 
rather to single out certain basic issues for critical examination. 


Quest for the Church in other Confessions 


A prerequisite of genuine ecumenical work is a yearning after our 
brethren who are divided from us, and an eagerness to watch and to 
search for them. Tireless perseverance must be brought to such a 
search. These brethren are not to be sought only in bodies which are 
striving for fellowship with us, but also in churches which do not seek 
us, and which hold aloof from, or even reject on principle, the fellowship 
of seeking represented by the World Council of Churches. It is in a 
single-minded intensity and breadth of seeking and hoping, wherever 
the Name of Christ is confessed, that ecumenical work proves its genuine- 
ness. The paper by Skydsgaard of Copenhagen, and a supplementary 
German paper by Peter Brunner of Heidelberg, on the relation between 
the Oikumene and the Roman Catholic Church are of great significance 
in this connection. Skydsgaard does not stop at the Encyclical Morta- 
lium Animos of 1928, which forbade every Roman Catholic to take 
part in ecumenical conferences, but raises the deeper question why the 
Roman Catholic Church at that time felt compelled by reason of its 
conception of the Church to make this decision, and how understandable 
this was in view of the impression given by the Stockholm Conference 
of a merely pragmatic approach to Christian problems. These papers 
are very instructive as regards the methods of ecumenical discussion ; 
it is sharply distinguished both from the polemical approach to other 
confessions and from that eirenical approach which is really synonymous 
with indifference. It is a clear and basic principle of ecumenical work 
that we must not stop at the confessional formulae and constitutions 
of the other churches, but must penetrate to the determinative realities 
of the proclamation of the Gospel in word and act within the other 
churches. Very frequently these two expressions of the life of the Church 
do not correspond. Furthermore, we must not stop at what is proclaimed 
and achieved, but must push on in this ecumenical work to that which 
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the other confession really intends, to that by which it lives, to that 
which is its ultimate source of consolation. This means that close atten- 
tion must be paid to possible shifts of emphasis in even those churches 
most firmly established by dogma, to the manifold possibilities of certain 
truths’ becoming obscured or newly lighted up, and to tendencies as 
yet only in the first stages of development. And we must watch and 
wait, in hope and love, in sensitiveness and devotion, in readiness to 
understand the other man better than he understands himself. This 
readiness to listen to one another was an encouraging reality at Amster- 
dam. In cultivating it, we should not allow ourselves to be diverted 
from our purpose in relation to the Roman Catholic Church, in spite 
of its mistaken decision regarding the Assembly, nor in relation to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, in spite of its aloofness. Real ecumenical 
work involves putting ourselves in the other man’s place, in the spirit 
of the admonition in Phil. II, 5. As Skydsgaard says, it may then suddenly 
become plain that behind the formulae which divide us so deeply there 
is none the less a hidden unity which comes to light more and more 
against the background of a new situation. 


Readiness to put our own Church to the Question 


To be truly ecumenical a church must be prepared to question 
itself, and to allow itself to be questioned by other churches. Here also, 
it is what has on our side actually been believed, preached and achieved 
that is vital. We must be ready to accept responsibility for these act:- 
alities, and must not avoid this by referring to our formulated doctrines, 
the heritage of our fathers, the history of our church, and in this way 
justifying ourselves. For instance, the constitutional validity of a credal 
statement, which bears genuine witness to the Gospel and sets forth 
a Scriptural view of the sacraments, does not necessarily give assurance 
that in the churches concerned the Gospel is in actual fact preached 
in its purity, and the sacraments in actual fact administered in accordance 
with the Gospel. Everything depends on this point. Church history 
provides plenty of examples of churches which have become heretical, 
although their credal position remained constitutionally unchanged. 
Skydsgaard points out with justice that the churches of the Reformation 
cannot today confront the Roman Catholic Church with that triumphant 
superiority to which they regarded themselves as entitled in the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries. In the meantime, they have themselves 
passed through a long history of various kinds of heretical distortions. 

It is impossible to ignore or forget the demands, put before the Church 
by Karl Barth in his paper “The Living Community of the Living Lord,” 
that all confessions alike should submit themselves to the discipline of 
self-questioning. The different “threats to the Church through human 
misdoings’’ which he indicates are of great and continuing importance. 
And in the same line of country was Barth’s later warning to the Assembly 
itself against the self-assurance and vainglory of an ecumenical super- 
Church. Richard Niebuhr’s important paper, “Human Disorder in 
God’s Design,”’ is also of service as regards the self-questioning of the 
Church. Of particular interest is his warning against the danger represen- 
ted by the idol of the Church, and even more against the danger of self- 
conscious confessions of guilt, in which he detects an especially dangerous 
sign of the disorder of the Church. It is, in any case, essential that this 
self-questioning by the Church should go to the very root of the matter. 
Just in so far as we do not do it for ourselves, even after all that has 
already befallen the Church through the judgment of God, God will 
most certainly do it. 

Then, attention should also be paid to apparently unjustified 
reproaches commonly made against the Church. In such matters, the 
complaints against the Church should be better understood by the 
Church than perhaps the critic has intended. Real ecumenical work 
implies the self-questioning of all confessional presuppositions. We 
should set about it in a spirit of radical open-mindedness, ready to see 
our cherished convictions confirmed, but perhaps also corrected, and 
ready to receive entirely new gifts. This self-questioning will have to 
be carried out in future in a much more radical manner than was the case 
in Amsterdam. In spite of their openness in relation to their brethren, 
many participants nevertheless unreflectingly imagined them to be much 
more like themselves than they really were, and so took the form of their 
own church loyalty as the standard by which to measure others. 


Loyal acceptance of the Biblical affirmation on the Church as 
normative for our thought 


The above remarks may easily lead, if taken by themselves, to neglect 
of the question of truth. For unless the norm of the Word of God, 
standing above all our seeking and self-questioning, is taken seriously, 
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our quest for the Church in other confessions, and the self-questioning 
in our own, must end in the dissolution of the Church and in disobedience 
to the Lord of the Church. It is therefore essential that we strive together 
to recognise the norm by which we must continually measure our own 
and the other churches. The preparatory work of Section I seeks this 
norm in the New Testament conception of the Church. 

To begin with, it must be understood that within ecumenical conver- 
sation it is by no means obvious that the Bible is the absolute norm. The 
Greek Orthodox Church takes tradition as well as the Bible for its norm, 
and in practice this applies also to part of the Anglican Church. That 
all the contributors take the New Testament as their starting-point for 
the exposition of the doctrine of the Church is, however, not surprising, 
inasmuch as the Greek Orthodox Church has no clearly-defined dogma 
of the Church. In this respect, it is in a similar position to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic theologian M. D. Koster, in 
his much-discussed work Ecclesiologie im Werden (1940), pointed out 
that Roman Catholic ecclesiology is “‘still in a pre-theological stage,”’ 
and that a theological treatment of the problem of the Church cannot 
be said to begin until it proceeds from “the total aspect of the views of 
the Church implied in the faith,’’ which has, he considers, not yet come 
to pass. In any case, the so-called “theological schema’’ concerning the 
Church at the Vatican Council did not lead to a decision by the Council 
on the nature of the Church. 

Three important essays on the Biblical teaching concerning the Church 
were submitted for the volume of Commission I by Aulén (Lutheran), 
Craig (Methodist) and Florovsky (Orthodox). In each of these 
papers the New Testament concepts (ekklesia, koinonia, soma Christou, 
pleroma, etc.) are treated in their relation to Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, to Word and sacrament, to charisma and ministry, to the present 
and the coming aeon. Each paper provides valuable indication, 
Florovsky’s expounding the wealth of New Testament affirmations to 


the best advantage. By way of criticism on these papers, the following 
observations may be in place : 


a) The position of the Church in God’s Design is not fully developed. 
It is true that the eschatological relation of the Church is recognised, and 
the New Testament statements regarding the Church and the Kingdom 
of God, the Church and the new creation, are discussed. But the relation 
of the Church to the first creation, and of the Church to God’s design 
before the creation of the world (Eph. 1) are too briefly touched upon, 
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that is, the set of problems which Karl Barth has tackled in his Dog- 
matics (III, 1) in his exposition of the doctrines of creation and covenant. 


b) The expositions of the New Testament evidence are still too much 
coloured by the confessional and dogmatic traditions of the authors 
concerned, and do not reveal the great riddles and perplexities which 
the New Testament affirmations on the Church present to Biblical scholar- 
ship. They are somehow too simple and too glib. They therefore do 
not pay sufficient attention to certain tendencies emerging, though yet 
admittedly very inchoate, in contemporary research on the New 
Testament conception of the Church. I think here of many promising 
lines of thought in the writings of K. L. Schmidt, Schlier, Kasemann, 
Dahl, Schniewind, Kiimmel and others. Thus, for instance, in these 
three papers the conception of the Body of Christ is still worked out 
too much in terms of organism. On the other hand, neither Barth nor 
Gregg (Anglican), in their two ecclesiological papers, offer a detailed 
exposition of the relevant statements of the New Testament ; the former 
is primarily a healthy corrective to a false ontology of the Church, and 
the latter simply develops the Anglican conception of the Church without 
basing it exactly on the New Testament evidence. 


c) It does not clearly emerge how the New Testament doctrine on the 
Church is connected with the New Testament community as it actually 
existed. It is true that Richard Niebuhr deals with the latter in Part I 
of his paper entitled “Human Disorder in the Church of God.”’ He here 
indicates very impressively the disorder, scandal and misery already 
manifest in the primitive Church, and confirms his conclusions by a 
consideration of the whole of the New Testament evidence. He demon- 
strates that the Church was from the beginning a “hospital’’ (Luther) 
for a great mass of sinners. But how does this reality stand in relation 
to the New Testament affirmations about the Church as the fellowship 
of the saints, the people of God, both kings and priests, the temple of 
God, and so forth? This relationship is not made sufficiently clear in the 
three papers on the New Testament doctrine of the Church, and the 
impression is given—and this impression is confirmed by some remarks 
in the introductory booklet of 1946 — that the doctrine of the Church 
stands in the same relation to the historical Church as intention to exe- 
cution, as a “high”’ claim to the actual facts, as the idea to the reality. 
Yet the visible Church and the Church we believe in are one and the 
same! Of this mass of sinners we believe that it is the holy Church. 
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The impression of a dichotomy between the inner nature of the Church 
and the Church as it actually exists, a dichotomy between the visible and 
the invisible, is strengthened by the contribution of Riches on “The 
Nature of the Churches according to the Convictions of Today.”’ Refer- 
ring to the report of the American Section of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World Conference on “Faith and Order,’’ in 1945, he 
states that all denominations in America have one conviction, essentially 
in agreement, of the nature of the Church: it is the work of God, the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, the Body of Christ. All that is disputed 
is its continuity and form in history — i. e., the question of the connection 
between the two natures of the Church, the visible and the invisible, 
between Divine fellowship and visible historical embodiment, between 
the corpus Christi and the corpus peccatorum The manifold differ- 
ences in historical realisation go back to the two basic types: a 
visible continuity through the centuries in the form of a historical epis- 
copate, and an invisible continuity of the Holy Spirit. This evidence is 
expounded by means of the christological disputes of the early Church : 
first the Divine nature of Christ received dogmatic formulation, and then 
afterwards its relation to the human nature was defined. But a compa- 
rison of this kind, as often found in Orthodox and Anglican ecclesiology, 
would, strictly speaking, imply a pre-existence of the Church correspond- 
ing to the pre-existence of Christ. Unlike the Son of God, however, 
the Church has never existed in separation from its earthly nature, and 
can be recognised in its Divine reality only when it is known in its earthly 
actuality. Thus Barth’s definition of the Church as “the living community 
of the living Lord’’ is here of no assistance to us, since this definition 
says nothing of the characteristics by which the life of the community 
may be identified as being truly the life of the Church. Admittedly, it is 
impossible to agree with the Englishman, O.S. Henry, who accuses 
Barth in harsh terms of Schwdrmerei on the grounds of his question- 
able assertions regarding the ministry and congregationalism (the latter 
are modified in his second draft). But without doubt the conception of 
the Church developed in his contribution (considered in itself apart 
from Barth’s other writings) is so general and colourless as to comprise 
also a schwdrmgeistig conception of the Church. Thus Riches con- 
siders that Barth’s conception might meet with general approval, 
but only in so far as the inner nature of the Church is concerned. 


d) The three New Testament papers and the systematic papers do 
not suggest how a general agreement on the doctrine of the Church o 
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a common definition of the Church are to be achieved. Both Koster 
in the work mentioned above and E. Wolf in the important study Der 
Mensch und die Kirche im katholischen Denken (1941) have indicated 
a great many possibilities and dangers in this respect. The problems 
of an interpretation of the Church in terms of christology, or pneuma- 
tology, or personal salvation, or collective salvation, and so forth, 
remain unsolved in this volume ; in fact, they have, at least partly, not 
even been squarely faced. 

Section I was then faced in Amsterdam with the difficult task of 
formulating on the basis of this preliminary work what all the confessions 
could say in common faith concerning the Church. In carrying out this 
task, great help was derived from Barth’s advice, on the question of 
method, to work out the agreements within the disagreements, and 
then again the disagreements within the agreements. In the course 
of an unforgettable and most successful series of meetings under the 
admirable leadership of Bishop Lilje (Lutheran), the correlative disa- 
greements and agreements were thus worked out, and that constant 
inversion of the relation between agreement and disagreement resulted 
in such exact distinctions, both in discussion and in formulation, that 
every single ecclesiological position represented in Amsterdam 
was treated seriously, in the terms of its own understanding 
of itself, and could give its assent to the formulations of the sectional 
report. 

In accordance with the method employed, the report starts out from 
“our given unity’’ (I), then indicates “‘our deepest difference’’ (that 
between Catholic and Evangelical) (II) ; returns to the “common beliefs”’ 
within which further differences are stated as “common problems’’ (III), 
and finally treats the question of “the unity in our difference’’ (IV). 
In unity it is confessed that “we all believe that the Church is God’s 
gift to men for the salvation of the world ; that the saving acts of God 
in Jesus Christ brought the Church into being ; that the Church persists 
in continuity throughout history through the presence and the power 
of the Holy Spirit’ (10). ‘We believe that the Church has a vocation 
to worship God in His holiness, to proclaim the Gospel to every creature. 
She is equipped by God with the various gifts of the Spirit for the build- 
ing up of the Body of Christ. She has been set apart in holiness to live 
for the service of all mankind, in faith and love, by the power of the 
crucified and risen Lord and according to His example. She is composed 
of forgiven sinners yet partaking already, by faith, in the eternity of the 
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Kingdom of God and waiting for the consummation when Christ shall 
come again in the fullness of His glory and power”’ (12). 

In spite of these results, it would be a delusion to regard the Amster- 
dam Assembly as essentially going beyond the results achieved at Oxford 
and at Edinburgh with regard to the doctrine of the Church. Even this 
more refined method of ecumenical discussion was not successful in 
doing away with the limits which had already become obvious in earlier 
ecumenical conferences ; it only made them the plainer. Much more 
intensive work on the New Testament will be necessary before these 
limits are removed. Progress made at Amsterdam beyond what was 
achieved at earlier conferences consists less in the content of statements 
made regarding the Church than in the admittedly most important 
fact that here we had no longer a vanguard of ecumenically-minded 
individual Christians from the various churches ; it was these churches 


themselves that were represented and together confessed the unity of 
the Church. 


Loyal acceptance of the Gospel attested in the Bible as the norm of our 
thought 


In view of the dangers already noted of a docetic ecclesiology, i.e. a 
severance of the Divine from the human nature of the Church, and a 
dichotomy between the unity that is believed in and the unity that is 
already effected, the question arises : How is the Church of God to be 
recognised in the midst of the religious bodies calling themselves 
churches? This question is not treated as such in the volume, and this 
marks the treatment of the problem as radically incomplete. However 
differently the various confessions may reply to a question on the number 
and character of the marks of the “Church,”’ they will undoubtedly — 
apart from the Quakers — always make mention of the Gospel and the 
sacraments. All the papers on the New Testament allude to this, but 
they do not make plain what the New Testament Gospel, the New 
Testament baptism and the New Testament communion actually are. 
Even though “The Church’s Witness to God’s Design’’ and thus the 
New Testament Gospel are studied in a special volume, the volume 
on the Church ought also to have treated it, when seeking an answer 
to the vital question of the actual existence of the one Church on this 
earth. This is all the more indispensable in that Volume II deals 
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primarily with the question “How ?” and too little with the content of 
the Church’s witness. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that a far more important 
matter for the life of the Church than a common doctrine on the Gospel 
is the common preaching of the Gospel. But this essential fact did 
become a reality among us at Amsterdam, in the message addressed 
to “all those who belong to Jesus Christ, and all those who wait upon 
His Word.”’ In this message the Gospel was proclaimed to the whole 
world by the churches represented in Amsterdam, and the fact that this 
was made possible to us by the grace of God reveals a greater measure 
of unity in the Church on earth than was expressed in the ecclesiological 
statements of the conference. 


The Evaluation of the changes in Church life in the light of the Gospel 


On this subject, Bishop Fjellbu, of Norway, and the present writer 
contributed papers to the volume with reference to the Continental 
situation. There is no need to go into either of these in detail. The 
“Documents on the Norwegian Church Struggle’? are widely known. 
Fjellbu gives a general survey of the developments, and strongly 
emphasises the help which Luther’s works were to those engaged in the 
battle against tyranny. I myself have more or less restated in my paper 
what I had already said in my book Der Ertrag des Kirchenkampfes. 
An extremely interesting and indeed moving survey of the signs of 
renewal throughout the Oikumene is given by Olive Wyon (Latourette 
in New Haven has further written about the revival in non-parochial 
forms in the U.S.A.). What is most surprising is the profound similarity 
between the experiences that were vouchsafed to us in Germany in the 
utter seclusion of the last few years, and the developments in other 
confessions and continents (particularly interesting are the numerous 
examples from India and China). As examples of such similarity in 
developments, I may mention the growth of fresh confidence, joy and 
activity amidst persecutions and trials, the rediscovery of the church as 
a worshipping community, movements of Bible study, the reintegration 
of daily life with Divine service, the celebration of communion every 
Sunday, the liturgical revival (even in French Switzerland and the 
Reformed Church of France), the witness to the relevance of the Divine 
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commandments in all spheres of life, the activity of laymen and women 
in the church, evangelistic movements, Bible groups, cells, etc. 

This paper makes it pointedly clear, however, that any report on the 
renewal of church life is impossible without a clear grasp of the marks 
of the Church, for otherwise psychological signs of upsurging activity 
are too easily equated with signs of a renewal in the Church. The 
expression “living community”’ as such tells us nothing at all. When 
speaking with tongues, establishment of Protestant religious orders, 
novel movements for the promotion of holiness, liturgical symbolism 
and sectarian activities of every sort and description are enumerated 
in Olive Wyon’s report in one breath with other events as signs of church 
revival, a very considerable question-mark must be placed against such 
a procedure. Otherwise mere consideration of phenomena is substituted 
for theological judgment on those phenomena. Before any attempt at 
describing signs of renewal, it is necessary to come to a common acknow- 
ledgment of the norm by which psychological and sociological phenomena 
are to be tested and the reality of the spiritual life recognised. In all 
sobriety it must be admitted that in Amsterdam the rejoicing in the 
manifold variety of the phenomena — the personalities and the positions 
represented — and the rejoicing in the intensity of the common endeavour 
and in the impulses aroused by reports of distant events, though they 


never brushed aside the question of Biblical truth, did often threaten 
to overshadow it. 


The Dangers of Schwarmerei and of Doctrinaire Rigidity 


A double danger is always discernible in ecumenical work : 


a) The danger of relativism : Doctrines, accepted creeds, formulated 
dogmas are pushed on one side, and in their place common experiences, 
theological discussion and the struggle against common enemies are 
seen and stressed ; and it often happens that the mere hope of arriving 
at some future date at a common confession leads many people to 
renounce the creed of their own church. It would be naive to imagine 
that the enemy of the Church is only to be found outside the circle of 
those who call themselves the Church, and that he is not rather at work 
within the Church itself, trying to confound it through false doctrines. 
Such fantasy involves the neglect of the ecclesiological significance of 
history, i.e. the insight that the unity of the Church is never limited 
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to fellowship between brethren, but is always at the same time fellowship 
with the fathers: it never consists of the ecclesia militans alone, but 
also of the union between ecclesia militans and ecclesia triumphans. 


b) The danger of doctrinaire rigidity: obdurate clinging to forms 
handed down through history — the increasing importance accorded 
to a tradition alongside of Scripture — failure to pay attention to new 
enemies — failure to recognise new battle-fronts. This danger equally 
involves a disregard of the ecclesiological significance of history. For 
here the church barricades itself behind its history against the witness 
of the ever-new Divine message, and overlooks the fact that it is Christ 
and His Apostles alone Who are the foundation of the Church. There 
exists a misreading of history which leads to a petrifaction of the church 
in which all life perishes. 

The road to be pursued by ecumenism lies between these two dangers. 
The existing confessional loyalties must not be abrogated, nor must any 
church be prevented from taking its own confession with a new serious- 
ness. But the traditional confession will have to be broadened and 
developed, under the Word of God and in face of the witness of the 
brethren. New stresses must be made ; new insights and enrichments 
must be welcomed. In the ecumenical confrontation, confessional 
faithfulness and brotherly correction are not mutually exclusive. Great 
significance should be attached even to the inconspicuous shifts of 
emphasis taking place in accepted doctrines, which occur on both sides 
as a result of ecumenical confrontations ; they are a healthier sign of 
confessional fellowship to come than any contempt for doctrine can 
ever be. 

The ecumenical movement has made considerable progress since 
Stockholm in the recognition of these dangers. That the peril of a prag- 
matic and enthusiastic isolation of “life and work’’ is today largely 
overcome is demonstrated, quite apart from the merger of the movements 
of “Life and Work” and “Faith and Order,’”’ in perhaps its most 

impressive form by the excellent volume entitled From the Bible to 
the World (an interim report published by the Study Department on 
its studies on “The Biblical Authority for the Church’s Social and Political 
Message Today,’’ Geneva, 1948). Here it becomes evident that the 
stage of merely comperative dogmatics, and of efforts to reach agreement 
by the mere addition and subtraction of doctrinal affirmations, has 
been passed, and that what is being sought now is rather to express 
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afresh the old confessions, listening in fellowship to the word of the 
Scripture. 

Historical decisions regarding doctrine and church order are thus not 
to be passed over. We have to restudy them with respect to their genesis 
and significance in interconfessional co-operation, explain them to one 
another, and evaluate them afresh in a common submission to the Word 
of God. Attention of this kind should be given to the historical positions 
in the light of which such decisions were taken — positions perhaps long 
since abandoned, while the decisions are rigidly adhered to and allowed 
to blind and to paralyse the church in its battle on fresh fronts against 
false doctrine and disorder. Then there are the philosophical concepts 
— whether gnostic, Platonic, Aristotelian or existentialist — of which 
use has been made in formulating doctrinal affirmations. There exist 
differences of doctrine which are in fact differences not of faith but of 
conceptual form, and which appear to be such as to split the Church, 
but actually need only a correct reinterpretation. Examination should 
also be made of the various presuppositions with regard to the doctrine 
of Man, which have determined the manner in which individuals and 
whole nations bear witness to the one Lord and formulate the doctrines 
of the Church. The diversities in thought-forms, in the apprehension 
of self and of objective realities, etc., should receive far more attention 
than has hitherto been the case. Ecumenical theology is here faced 
with a huge work, very difficult, but promising great results ; the most 
modern and precise methods of scientific inquiry are only just good 
enough for the task. 

Further, it appears to me that one of the most important tasks of 
ecumenical theology, and one which has not yet been deliberately 
tackled, is that of elucidating the structure of the dogmatic statement 
as such. Between the individual’s confession of faith and his witness 
to the faith and the teaching of the Church lie certain steps in the process 
of formulation, and these steps are worth careful study. First of all, 
there is the problem of transition from witness on the basis of a particular 
individual saying of the Scripture, to the doctrinal formulation of the 
total message of the Scripture. What happens to the already existing 
intellectual processes and logic of the thinking human being when he 
witnesses in faith to Revelation? What happens to the thought-forms 
belonging to man’s psychological make-up, handed down to him from 
history, conditioned by his experiences, when he meets the God Who 
reveals Himself? E. Brunner and R. Bultmann have said important 
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things on this problem, and scattered references are to be found passim 
in, for example, Kassirer, Leisegang and Jaspers. But as far as I know 
these questions, fundamental though they are for ecumenical work, 
have nowhere up till now been adequately treated. 


The Dangers of the Union Churches and of the Sects 


Two other dangers follow from those mentioned above : 


a) The danger of the Union Church: Here the attempt is made 
to establish the Oikumene through the evening-out of differences, through 
the casting of suspicion upon the peculiar insights and constitutional 
forms of the individual churches, through the denial of freedom to live 
according to one’s own confession. What I am thinking of is the applica- 
tion to the whole of the Oikumene of the methods used at the beginning 
of the last century in many German provinces in establishing Union 
Churches. This is the danger of a general levelling-down, by suppressing 
the riches which have been given in the course of history. 


b) The danger of self-isolating confessional Churches : The Church 
switches to the defensive — it grows rigid by reason of its fear of losing 
its identity — it not only forms a crust over the gifts bestowed on it by 
God, but preserves within this crust its particular faults, and rots in 
isolation, unrepentant and rejecting the joy of rediscovering itself. 

The road to ecumenical collaboration must be the middle way between 
these two dangers. Both are clearly seen and stated in Oliver Tomkins’ 
paper on the difficult problem of the regional and confessional composi- 
tion of the World Council. Neither regional nor confessional organi- 
sation should be the only criterion, and a fruitful combination of these 
two principles is also quite feasible in practice. It is vital for the ecu- 
menical movement that there should be freedom in fellowship and 
fellowship in freedom. It is vital that consciences be freed, not threatened, 
that they be spiritually convinced, and not see their problems disre- 
garded or denied. I might well feel that an Eastern Orthodox who 
refused me communion out of concern for the sanctity of the Body of 
Christ, and doubts as to my worthiness to receive it, was more my 
brother than another Churchman to whom communion was a matter 
of so little moment that the doctrine of communion and the question of 
intercommunion presented no difficulty to him. It is vital for ecumenical 
work that we should regard ourselves as responsible for the consciences 
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of others. We must keep before our eyes as our aim a diversity of churches 
which yet are each open to those who differ from them, and which are 
increasingly ready to accept intercommunion and mutual recognition of 
ministries. We should not have as our goal a unity produced by uniform- 
ity, a variant of the Roman Catholic conception of unity in doctrine, 
liturgy and jurisdiction applied to the Oikumene ; we should strive for 
a unity in diversity. Not an elimination of the confessions, but a fellow- 
ship of the confessions, in which one and all serve the rest with their 
own gifts bestowed upon them by the Lord in past and present, and in 
which one and all transcend their limitations and correct their errors. 

These two dangers are clearly stated in the preparatory work for 
Amsterdam, and on the basis of the discussions and resolutions of 
Amsterdam it can be confidently expected that the World Council will 
find the right way through these dangers. 


The World Council as Servant of the One Church on its Pilgrimage 
towards the Parousia of the Lord 


What is the nature of the World Council? We started out from the 
dialectic indicated by Visser ’t Hooft in his important contribution. He 
goes on to say: Out of this dilemma of Una Sancta and organisation 
there leads the way of faith, of hope, of prayer, of work, and we may 
trust that the Council will become a means in God’s hand for manifesting 
the unity of the Church. Thus the World Council is a means and a tool 
through which the Una Sancta, when it please God, shall manifest 
itself. The Council is recognised as an instrument through which the 
Spirit may speak. These convictions carry an element of urgency ; they 
have an eschatological structure. These convictions describe not a static 
being, but a trustful expectation of Divine action — and this is as it 
should be! 

It could also be put in this way : The World Council is the servant of 
the Una Sancta. But the Una Sancta is not a task, an aim, an idea, it is 
a reality, and I must confess that for me as a Lutheran it lies in the Church 
of the Augsburgian Confession. Believing, living, confessing my faith 
in that church, I search for the Church in other confessions, I seek it, 
and I recognise it here and there, in the Gospel and the sacraments. 
It is in this searching, this seeking, this finding that the World Council 
hopes to be our diakonos in the New Testament sense of the word. 
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Now the New Testament speaks of many kinds of diakoniai: they 
vary from the putting of one’s house at disposal for Divine service, 
through care for the needy, up to the gift of prophecy. The early Church 
refers for instance also to various offices — that of doorkeeper, that of 
attendant on the bishop, and so on up to the office of the bishop himself. 
We do not yet know for what service God intends to use the World 
Council — whether only as a relief organisation, as a platform of ecu- 
menical conversations, or as a prophet. Section I of the Assembly 
therefore purposely refrained from any attempt to give a theological 
definition of the nature of the World Council. What is essential is abso- 
lute openness to the call and action of God, a prayer and a hope that 
God will serve us through this His servant. All this must be accepted 
in the clear recognition that we are moving towards the Judgment Seat 
of Christ, and that there we shall be called to account, with our church, 
for all deviation from the one Truth and the one Love. “We embark 
upon our work in the World Council of Churches in penitence for what 
we are, in hope for what we shall be”’ (24). 








LAMBETH 1948 
BY 


the Rt. Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Bishop of Derby 


The Report of the Conference of Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion which took place at Lambeth in the summer 
of 1948 should be of interest to all readers of The Ecumenical Review 
and indeed to all those who, in the Encyclical Letter prefixed to the 
Report, are addressed as “the faithful in Jesus Christ.’ The Conference 
divided itself into five Committees, the Reports of which, together with 
the Encyclical Letter and the Resolutions passed by the Conference, 
are all printed in Lambeth Conference 1948, the official Report of the 
Conference, issued by S.P.C.K., London. In this article I confine 
myself to the consideration of the Reports of Committees IIIf and IV, 
which have as their themes respectively The Unity of the Church and 
The Anglican Communion, as being more particularly within the range 
of the special interests of the readers of this Review. 


Characteristics of the Anglican Communion 


The term “Anglican” was originally of purely local significance. 
The phrase Ecclesia Anglicana in mediaeval documents denoted simply 
the Church locally situated in England. Reformed in the sixteenth 
century, the Church claimed still to be the ancient Church of the land. 
In so far as it was ““Anglican”’ it was still, as in mediaeval times, Anglican 
only in a local and national, not as yet in a “denominational,” sense. 
Yet in England the Church failed, in the end, to retain the spiritual 
allegiance of more than a part of the nation, and outside England it was 
eventually planted in many lands — in the English colonies (including, 
in the days before the American War of Independence, those in what 
is now the United States of America), and more recently, as the result of 
missionary effort and enterprise, outside the area of British political 
influence altogether. There is to-day in the United States of America 
a “Protestant Episcopal Church,”’ spread thoughout the whole country 
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and in a few missionary areas outside it, and organised in something 
over a hundred Bishoprics. There are Churches in communion with the 
Church of England in all the British Dominions. There is a “Church 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon ;”’ and there are Churches in Japan and 
China, describing themselves respectively as the “Holy Catholic Church 
of Japan”’ and the “Holy Catholic Church of China.”” There are mis- 
sionary Bishoprics, not as yet organised into independent ecclesiastical 
Provinces, and for the time being acknowledging a general allegiance 
to Canterbury, in a number of other parts of the world. All these are 
“Anglican”? Churches, but it is obvious that they are for the most part 
no longer “Anglican’”’ in anything like the original sense of that word. 
Inevitably the term “Anglican”? has in modern times come to bear 
something akin to a “denominational’’ sense. It has come to stand 
for a distinctive type of ecclesiastical doctrine and practice, a specific 
differentiation within Christendom — a type, or a differentiation, much 
easier to describe than to define. 

“‘Anglican’’ Churches are to-day organised as a world-wide family 
of locally autonomous Churches. They have no outwardly constraining 
bond, though they are all mutually in communion with one another 
and exhibit a close spiritual kinship. They are held together by a common 
loyalty, of which the position of leadership tacitly conceded by all 
Churches of the Anglican tradition to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(despite the fact that in strictness he can exercise no constitutional 
authority outside the bounds of his own Province and Diocese) may be 
regarded as a kind of symbol. They are at once “Evangelical’’ and 
“Catholic’? — “Evangelical’’ in the sense that they have all been deeply 
influenced by the theology of Evangelical Christendom and are agreed 
in acknowledging the primacy of the Evangelical “Word” : “‘Catholic”’ 
(to quote the words of the Lambeth Conference Committee’s Report) 
“in the sense of the English Reformation.” Alike between Eastern 
and Western and between Protestant and Catholic types of tradition, 
Anglican Churches occupy an essentially mediating position. They 
exhibit affinities, and have points of contact, with Churches of all four 
of the great historic confessional types — Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinist — without being themselves fully or completely 
identified with any of the four. They hold the substance of Christian 
orthodoxy as defined by the first four of the Councils traditionally 


2 Lambeth Conference Report, 1948, Part Il, p. 83. 
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regarded as “Ecumenical,’’ accept and make use of the Catholic Creeds 
(especially the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed commonly called Nicene), 
and acknowledge the supreme authority of Scripture. Episcopalian in 
polity, and possessing an Episcopate continuous as to its succession with 
that of the pre-Reformation past, they include within their membership 
both those who regard such an Episcopate as being indispensable to the 
proper ordination of the Ministry and to the carrying on of a true minis- 
terial succession, and those also who, while accepting and valuing 
episcopacy, deliberately refuse to “unchurch”’ non-episcopal Churches. 
Believing the Church of Rome, in common with other historic Churches, 
to have erred, and acknowledging no organ of ecclesiastical infallibility, 
they yet hold that “the Church hath ... authority in Controversies of 
Faith,” subject always to an appeal to the authoritative standard and 
norm of the sacred Scriptures. The two great “Sacraments of the Gospel’’ 
— “Baptism and the Supper of the Lord’’ — are by Anglican Churches 
placed in a class by themselves and declared to be “generally necessary 
to salvation.’”? The “other five commonly called Sacraments’ are 
distinguished from the first two, and are said not to have “the like nature 
of Sacraments”’ with them, on the ground that they “have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God.’’ Nevertheless many Anglicans in 
practice recognise the traditional seven Sacraments, and of the five 
“lesser Sacraments’”’ it can be claimed that at least four — Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders and Matrimony — have within Anglicanism the status 
of recognised rites, for which forms are provided in Anglican Prayer 
Books. 

In a formal sense the official doctrinal standards of Anglicanism may 
be said to consist of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 together with 
the XXXIX Articles of Religion and the Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, the two 
Books of Homilies (respectively set forth in the reigns of Edward VI and 
Elizabeth) being acknowledged also as subsidiary standards. In practice 
all these documents have come to be interpreted with a considerable 
degree of permitted latitude. The XXXIX Articles are regarded nowadays 
by many Anglicans as being invested with not more than a secondary 
degree of authority, and as being of significance primarily for the Church 
in Great Britain. They are in no sense a document of “catholic’’ or 
“ecumenical’’ provenance ; and it is observable that neither of the last 
two Lambeth Conference Reports on The Anglican Communion (those of 
the Conferences of 1930 and 1948) makes any specific appeal to the 
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authority of the XXXIX Articles as such. In the 1948 Report reference is 
made to the common use of the liturgy (“the Book of Common Prayer 
as the standard of our worship’’) as constituting, apart from adherence 
to the episcopal order, the chief external bond linking Anglican Churches 
together. Here also, however, in practice, quite apart from the notor- 
iously wide prevalence (especially in England) of unauthorised variations 
of use, the Prayer Books set forth by authority in different parts of the 
Anglican Communion vary considerably from one another, though there 
is no doubt a more or less recognisably Anglican liturgical pattern or 
type which in a broad sense may be regarded as standard. The Lambeth 
Conference Committee’s Report rightly emphasises the fact that the 
Anglican Churches have in fact no legal basis of union. They hold 
together, because they desire to hold together, and to be in communion 
with one another. In the words of the Committee’s Report, “the positive 
nature of the authority which binds the Anglican Communion together 
is ... seen to be moral and spiritual, resting on the truth of the Gospel, 
and on a charity which is patient and willing to defer to the common 
mind.’’ Authority in matters of religion is for Anglicans “single in that 
it is derived from a single Divine source’’: but in practice it is “distributed 
among Scripture, Tradition, Creeds, the Ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments, the witness of saints, and the consensus fidelium, which is 
the continuing experience of the Holy Spirit through His faithful people 
in the Church.”’ It is “‘a dispersed rather than a centralized authority.’’ 4 
Increasingly in Anglicanism there is the desire to appeal only to that 
which is truly “catholic,” in the sense of being in principle or in fact 
universal. “‘Our ideal,’’ wrote the members of a Committee of Bishops 
at the Lambeth Conference of 1930, “is nothing less than the Catholic 
Church in its entirety. Viewed in its widest relations, the Anglican 
Communion is seen as in some sense an episode in the history of the 
Church Universal. It has arisen out of the situation caused by the divi- 
sions of Christendom. It has indeed been clearly blessed of God, as we 
thankfully acknowledge ; but in its present character we believe that it 
is transitional, and we forecast the day when the racial and historical 
connections which at present characterise it will be transcended, and the 
life of our Communion will be merged in a larger fellowship in the 
Catholic Church.”’ 2 


1 Lambeth Conference, 1948, Part Il, pp. 84 sq. 
2 Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 153. 
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South India 


It is probable that the Bishops who at the Conference of 1930 wrote 
these words may have had in mind, as an illustration of the kind of thing 
which might happen, the merging (already in 1930 in contemplation) 
of four South Indian dioceses belonging to the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon in the locally wider and larger fellowship of the projected 
Church of South India — an event which, in the latter part of the year 
1947, came actually to pass. “The Church of South India,’’ in the words 
of the Committee on Unity of the Conference of 1948, “exists. It was 
inaugurated in September, 1947, amid great joy — joy in the Lord.” 
But its coming into existence has meant (as had been foreseen) the formal 
severance from the Anglican Church in the Indian sub-continent of four 
of its Dioceses, involving the loss of approximately half of its members. 
The cost to Anglicanism of the unity thus locally achieved in South 
India has not been small. 

Yet the event which has taken place is of first-rate importance. For 
the first time since the great cleavages of the Reformation period there 
has been realised by consent an act of Church unification in which epis- 
copal and non-episcopal traditions have been brought together into the 
unity of a single Church. Very intelligibly the Committee on Unity of 
the Lambeth Conference of 1948 selects as the starting-point of its Report 
on The Unity of the Church the consideration of this Indian fait accompli, 
on the ground that it has “altered the entire perspective’’ of the problem, 
and must in a very real sense affect “all future thinking’’ about it. The 
Committee expresses thanksgiving to God for the measure of unity 
achieved in South India, and proceeds to consider the relations which 
may in its judgment rightly exist between the Church of South India 
and the constituent parts of the Anglican Communion. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1930 had expressed the strong desire 
that as soon as the negotiations in South India had been successfully 
completed, the projected union should be carried through. It was 
recognised that the Church thus brought into existence would not itself 
be an Anglican Church, and that a “temporary severance’’ would be 
involved of “close and treasured relationships in council and synod.”’ 
It was none the less confidently anticipated that the new Church would 
have with Churches of the Anglican Communion a very real measure 
of inter-communion. Those of its ministers who had not been episcopally 
ordained would, it is true, not have acquired, as a result of the union, 
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the right to minister as Anglican priests; but the Bishops of the new 
Church would be received as Bishops by Anglican Churches, its episcopal- 
ly ordained ministers (a continually increasing number) would be 
entitled under the usual rules to administer the Communion, and its 
communicants would be entitled to communicate with the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion except in cases forbidden of the rules of 
those Churches. } 

Lambeth 1948 registers only a partial implementation of these hopes. 
A majority of the Bishops would be prepared to go the whole way ; 
a minority (described as “‘substantial’’) holds that it is “not yet possible 
to pass any definite judgment upon the precise status in the Church of 
Christ’’ of bishops, presbyters and deacons consecrated or ordained 
in the Church of South India at or after the inauguration of that Church, 
“or to recommend that they be accepted in the Anglican Communion 
as bishops, presbyters and deacons.’’ The fact is indeed recorded that 
no member of the Conference desired “‘to condemn outright or to declare 
invalid’’ the episcopally consecrated and ordained ministry of the 
Church of South India. It appears to be accepted that “the orders and 
ministry of the Church of South India are regular and valid so far as 
regularity and validity can be guaranteed by the ‘form and manner’ 
used in consecrating and ordaining.’’ It is, however, added that “‘it 
remains true that form and manner alone are not sufficient to guarantee 
the character of a Ministry. That can be substantiated only by the 
faith and character of the Church itself.’ It is recognised that there 
will be differences in the attitude of different parts of the Anglican 
Communion towards the Ministry of the Church of South India. The 
hope is expressed that such differences may in no part of the Anglican 
Communion be made a ground for condemnation of action taken by 
any Church, Province or Diocese. 

The attitude of the “minority”? Bishops at Lambeth may be held 
to be disappointing, and it is certainly difficult to defend. How can a 
distinction be intelligibly drawn between the episcopal status of an 
ex-Anglican Bishop, consecrated before the South Indian Church was 
inaugurated, and a Bishop of that Church consecrated at or since the 
inauguration, it being conceded that no difference exists between them 
with regard to the technical validity of their respective consecrations, and 
that both are now working as brother Bishops side by side in the same 


1 Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 27. 
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Church? Yet the minority was in fact a substantial one, and what it 
really appears to have registered was rather a disquiet, or at least an 
uncertainty and hesitation of mind, with regard to the general character 
of the Church of South India, considered from the point of view of the 
stricter Anglican school, than any authentically theological questionings 
as to the character of its episcopate or the sufficiency of its future ordina- 
tions. The Committee of Theologians appointed in June, 1946, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to advise him on the doctrinal and ecclesiastic- 
al soundness of the South Indian Scheme as it then stood had expressed 
by a majority the opinion that the scheme should go forward, but had 
at the same time listed six points in respect of which a majority of its 
members was disposed, with varying degrees of emphasis, to regard 
the amendment of the proposed Constitution as being desirable — perhaps 
even essential — if full intercommunion between the Church of South 
India and the Anglican Churches was in the end to be assured. The six 
points were concerned at ‘east as much with questions of faith as with 
points of Church order, and indeed the one which stood first in the list 
referred to the statement in the South Indian Church Constitution as 
to the fundamental Faith of the Church, which was regarded by some 
(though not by all) Anglicans as being couched in ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory terms. Resolution 53 of Lambeth 1948 expresses the 
hope that, so soon as it may appear to the authorities of the Church of 
South India to be expedient to take up the matter, such provisions of 
the Constitution and such statements contained therein as are “known 
to have given rise either to uncertainty or to grave anxiety in the minds 
of many’’ may be reconsidered with a view to amendment. With that 
possibility in view the Bishops at Lambeth, despite the present misgivings 
of some of their number, were able with unanimity to “look forward 
hopefully and with longing to the day when there shall be full communion 


between the Church of South India and the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion.”’ 


Principles to guide progress toward unity 


The second part of the Report on Unity, concerned with “Relations 
with Non-Episcopal Churches,”’ appears to reflect lessons derived from 
the South Indian episode. Attention is drawn to the existence of “ten- 
sions,’’ inconvenient but inevitable, within Anglicanism, and especially 
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the tension between those who hold, and those who do not hold, episco- 
pacy to be of the esse of the Church. The “Appeal to all Christian 
People’’ of 1920 is recalled, and the belief is re-affirmed that it is the 
special vocation of Anglicanism to work for reunion, and in so doing 
to reach out in different directions. A note of caution, however, is 
sounded. The attention of all Anglicans is called to the seriousness 
of the theological issues involved, and it is emphasised that “no scheme 
of union can come to a successful issue which does not take account 
of and preserve the comprehensiveness of the Anglican tradition.” 

A section on “Types of Approach to Unity’’ distinguishes schemes 
for organic or corporate union after the South Indian pattern (under 
consideration, for example, in North India, Ceylon, Nigeria and Iran) 
from schemes for intercommunion between Churches in the same area 
on the basis of provision for a mutually recognised Ministry (proposed 
in Australia and Canada and by a majority of the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A.), 
or for intercommunion between Churches on the basis of provision for 
parallel but mutually acceptable Episcopates (the pattern suggested by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his sermon at Cambridge in November, 
1946). Cautions are suggested with regard to all these various types 
of proposal. None is finally ruled out ; a preference is in general expressed 
for the “‘constitutional’’ type of scheme, though with certain provisos. 
Principles to guide further progress are stated as follows: 


(1) The theological issues, especially those concerning the Church 
and the Ministry, should be faced at the outset, and to this end the 
negotiating Churches should obtain the help of theologians in framing 
schemes for reunion or intercommunion. 


(2) The unification of the Ministry in a form satisfactory to all the 
bodies concerned, either at the inauguration of the union or as soon 
as possible thereafter, is likely to be a prerequisite to success in all 
future proposals for the reunion of the Churches. 


(3) The integral connexion between the Church and the Ministry 
should be safeguarded in all proposals for the achievement of inter- 
communion through the creation of a mutually recognised Ministry. 


(4) The goal in any steps towards a united Church within a given 
area should always be a Church with which the Anglican Churches 
could eventually be in full communion. 
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(5) Any part of the Anglican Communion contemplating a step which 
would involve its withdrawal from the Anglican family of Churches 
should consult the Lambeth Conference or the Provinces and member 
Churches of the Anglican family before final commitment to such a 
course. 


There is a special section on “Proposals for the Unification of the 
Ministry,”’ with particular reference to what is proposed in Ceylon. 
The Ceylon Scheme is in general regarded as the most promising and the 
least unsatisfactory, from the point of view of strict Anglicanism, of the 
various schemes which have been so far proposed. Attention is drawn 
to the fact that, in the proposals for the unification of the Ministry 
which have been made in Ceylon, there is “no use made of the phrase, 
and no implication of what is ordinarily meant by the idea,” of “Sup- 
plemental Ordination,”’’ the difficulties involved (in the judgment of 
many theologians) by this latter conception being set forth in an 
Appendix, side by side with a statement of the lines upon which it would 
be defended by those who regard it with favour. 


Other Episcopal Churches 


The third and final division of the Report on Unity reviews the rela- 
tions of Churches of the Anglican Communion with other Episcopal 
Churches and the Ecumenical Movement. The sections devoted respec- 
tively to the Roman Catholic Church, to the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
and to the Lesser Eastern Churches have little fresh progress to record ; 
and it may be noted in passing that, since the Report was published, 
a Conference of the heads of the Russian Orthodox Church and such 
other Orthodox Churches as are prepared to be swept into the Russian 
orbit has issued with reference to Anglican Orders a statement expressive 
of an attitude not dissimilar from that of the “minority’’ Bishops at 
Lambeth towards the Ministry of the Church of South India. The 
establishment, since the Lambeth Conference of 1930, of formal relations 
of intercommunion between Churches of the Anglican Communion and 
the Old Catholic Churches is duly chronicled, and the value of the pre- 
cedent set by the terms of the agreement with the Old Catholics for 
similar agreements with other independent Churches is noted. An 
account is given of the negotiations in 1933 and 1934 between the 
Churches of England and Finland and of the similar negotiations in 1936 
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and 1938 with the Churches of Estonia and Latvia. The continuance 
of friendly relations with the Church of Sweden is recorded, and a recom- 
mendation is made that the Archbishop of Canterbury should appoint 
a Committee to confer with any similar committees which may be 
appointed by the authorities of the Churches of Norway, Denmark 
and Iceland. 

In the concluding paragraphs of the Unity Report reference is made 
(1) to the appointment in various parts of the Anglican Communion of 
permanent Councils concerned with relations with foreign Churches 
and (2) to the World Council of Churches: but there is also a section 
headed “A larger Unity of Episcopal Churches,’’ which in a fresh 
context raises once more the question as to how Anglicanism should 
be defined. The difficulties attaching to the continued use of the word 
“Anglican”’ are frankly acknowledged. The “Anglican Communion’’ 
is described generally as “a portion of the Holy Catholic Church, inde- 
pendent of the Latin and Oriental branches of the Church, maintaining 
the Nicene faith and the historic order of ministry and sacraments, and 
offering its worship by means of an English liturgy, translated where 
occasion requires into other tongues.’’ It is “continuous in all things 
essential with the primitive Church. It stands for the unfettered study 
of Holy Scripture, and for its circulation in the vernacular tongue, 
whatever it be. It appeals to reason, respects liberty and values diversity : 
for these cannot be surrendered. It repudiates any idea of a central 
authority for the whole Church other than General Councils of bishops.”’ 

Anglicanism having been thus once more characterised and described, 
the idea is thrown out that there may be Churches outside Anglicanism 
— other “episcopal expressions of the Church of the ages, according 
to the genius of the people in their own lands’? — with which closer 
relationships, not simply of intercommunion (whether complete or 
partial), but of common counsel and conference, as well as of mutual 
aid, might be developed. The suggestion is put forward that representa- 
tive bishops of such Churches should meet regularly in conference with 
representative bishops of the Anglican Communion at five-yearly inter- 
vals, as the bishops of the Anglican Communion themselves meet 
decennially at Lambeth, with a view to growing together and developing 
a common conciliar life. It may well be that among the achievements 
of the next ten years may be the inauguration of such episcopal confe- 
rences upon a wider-than-Anglican basis. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN CHURCH 
BY 


BLATTA MARSIE-HAZEN 


Introduction 


Up to the time of the meeting between their Queen Makeda and 
King Solomon, about 1000 B.C., the Ethiopians, like all other ancient 
peoples, were pagans. They did not, however, worship idols, but 
regarded as their gods the light, the sun and the stars. The son born 
to Queen Makeda and Solomon, Ibn-el-Hakim (Menelik I), founded 
the dynasty still reigning there today. Makeda and her son introduced 
into their kingdom the faith of the God of Israel, which lasted until the 
adoption of Christianity, and which was strengthened by Jewish immi- 
gration at the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s persecutions. The Judaic 
tribe of the Falashas dates from that time. 

It should be emphasised that the influence exercised by the Kingdom 
of Axum was very considerable. The many splendid temples of this 
ancient kingdom and the religious fervour of its royal houses made it 
worthy to bear, even after its fall, the name “Kingdom of Churches.”’ 
The religious observances and burnt-offerings were in accordance with 
the regulations laid down in the Old Testament, and from the time of 
Menelik I to the coming of St. Frumentius, who brought Christianity 
to Ethiopia, there was a sound Hebrew basis which was to act as a 
foundation for the building of Christianity. 


Establishment of Christianity 


Ethiopia counts among the first Christian nations of the world, as 
it was in the year 330 A.D. that St. Frumentius came there bringing 
the Gospel. Frumentius, a Greek priest from.Syria, spent many years 
in Ethiopia and rose high in the favour of Queen Ahyewa, the mother 
of the two young princes Abraha and Atsbeha. As tutor of these children, 
he wielded a strong influence in the government of the kingdom. On 
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his return to Alexandria, he informed the Patriarch of the desire of the 
Ethiopians to adopt Christianity, stressing the strong links between the 
the country’s religion and the Old Testament. In view of Frumentius’ 
knowledge of the language and customs of the Ethiopians and the favour 
in which he stood at the Axumite court, the Patriarch decided to conse- 
crate him as archbishop and send him to Axum to spread the new 
religion. In this way the first archbishop or “Abuna’”’ of the Christian 
Church of Ethiopia was installed. (““Abuna’”’ is a Geezish word meaning 
“Father.’’) The consecration of the first archbishop by the Church of 
Alexandria created a precedent, and from then on custom demanded 
that the head of the Church be sent from Egypt. 

Ethiopia very soon found herself at war with her idolatrous neigh- 
bours ; later the birth of Islam and the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs 
isolated her for four centuries. But the pocket of Christianity held out. 

Three times during the Middle Ages the Church of Ethiopia rescued 
the Christian minority in Egypt from the persecution of the Sultans. 
In the twelfth century she worked for the ensuring of places of worship in 
the Holy Land. In 1165, King Harbey, famous in the West under the 
name of “Prester John,’’ addressed to the Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
a letter which created a considerable effect. In 1177 Pope Alexander III 
promised Prester John a church in Rome and an altar in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Some years later, the Ethiopians 
did in fact receive from Saladin, who held the Holy Places, the Chapel 
of the Elevation of the Cross in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
an altar in the Grotto of the Nativity in Bethlehem. These privileges, 
which had already been granted to the Ethiopians in 637 by the Caliph 
Omar Ibn Khattab, were to be finally confirmed by the Sultans in 1517 
and in 1901. In the middle of the thirteenth century a famous monk 
made use of his authority in the country to persuade a usurping king to 
abdicate in favour of the lawful prince, who came of the line of Solomon. 

Between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries several attempts were 
made by the Jesuits to have the Ethiopian Church put under the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome. 

The darkest period in the history of the Church of Ethiopia dates 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. The country was invaded 
by the Moslem hordes of the Somali ruler Mohammed Gragne, surnamed 
the Attila of Africa, and was threatened by total extinction. Thousands 
of sanctuaries were destroyed and manuscripts burned, and the people 
were forced to go over to Islam. The blow to the Church was very 
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heavy, and incalculable wealth was carried off. One historian states 
that in the Walaga no fewer than three thousand men were needed to 
carry away the plunder from one church alone. 

During the long years which followed, the Ethiopian Church had no 
hierarchy. It was not until 1881, after representations had been made 
by the sovereign of Ethiopia, that four bishops, Egyptian by nationality, 
were consecrated and sent to Ethiopia. The death of the last of these, 
in 1926, led the country to ask for the consecration of further bishops, 
this time to be all of Ethiopian origin. After discussions lasting twenty 
years, the Patriarchate of Alexandria agreed to this request, and the 
consecration has just (July 1948) been carried out of six Ethiopian 
bishops, whose ministry marks the beginning of complete and definite 
national independence for the Church of Ethiopia, and of administrative 
independence from the Patriarchate, whose obedient daughter-church 
it still, however, remains in matters of dogma. 

At the present time, 67 % or thereabouts of the country’s 
15,000,000 inhabitants are Christians, the remainder consisting of 
Mohammedans and of the Jewish sect of the Falashas. Christianity 
is the State religion, but religious liberty is guaranteed. 


Structure of the Ethiopian Church 


Since the adoption of Christianity, the prerogatives of the head of 
the Church, the Abuna, have included the spiritual leadership of the 
Church, the right of anointing and ordaining members of the clergy and 
the right of administering the sacraments. The clergy is divided into 
bishops, priests, archdeacons and deacons, who receive on consecration 
the spiritual power and the right to baptise and to dispense the sacra- 
ments, in accordance with their respective ecclesiastical ranks. After 
the Abuna in order of importance comes the Ichege (Geezish for “‘Elder’’), 
whose office has always been held by an Ethiopian, and who holds the 
administrative power of the Church. He is nominated by the Emperor, 
and must be a monk and a celibate. Although he has certain spiritual 
prerogatives, consisting notably in the consecration of other monks 
and in the dispensing of baptism and holy communion, his power is 
essentially of a temporal nature ; he may not consecrate other members 
of the clergy, but he selects them, subject to the approval of the Emperor. 

In the provinces the organisation of the Church is similar to what 
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it is in the Cathedral ; the Ichege has representatives whose duty it is 
to administer the provincial churches. It should be remarked that these 
arrangements are of recent date, and were made almost entirely by the 
present Emperor. The Imperial House has, it should also be emphasised, 
played a considerable part in the organisation of the Church. Most of 
the ecclesiastical properties are Crown gifts. Important nominations 
within the Church are submitted for the Emperor’s approval, and he 
is known as “Defender of the Faith.” 


Form of Worship 


The chief language for liturgical use in Ethiopia is Geezish. The 
ritual of worship is the same as that of the Coptic Church in Egypt. 
The version of the Septuagint has been translated and is used in all 
services. There is at the present time a tendency to use Amaric, the 
official language of the country, for several of the offices. Much of the 
religious literature has been translated into that tongue. The worship 
of saints and angels exists as in the Church of Rome. The ceremonial 
is long and strict; there are a great many feast-days, and confession 
and absolution are carefully observed. 

Ethiopians accord their churches a profound respect. Men and 
women bow to them in passing, and remove their shoes before going in. 


The Property of the Church 


Church property in Ethiopia is exempt from capital taxes. It consists 
mainly of lands, and is of considerable importance. As we have seen, 
the reigning dynasty and the nobility and rich landowners have left 
huge legacies to the Church. A decree issued by the present ruler, 
however, has made the lands of the Church, like all those in the Empire, 
subject to a uniform income-tax. The proceeds of this tax go to a special 
fund in the Ethiopian Treasury for the administration of the Church. 

Cathedrals, monasteries, churches and other institutions belonging 
to the Church number fifteen thousand. 

New religious edifices are going back to the Romanesque style, 
various foreign influences having been grafted on to those of purely 
Ethiopian origin. Ethiopians usually build their churches in pleasant 
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spots, and surround them with walls of massive stone, which add to 
the solemnity and the quietude of the buildings. 

The insides of the churches are, according to Coptic custom, divided 
into three adjoining chapels. They are decorated with screens, which 
are often impressively engraved and jewelled. The altars, which are of 
hollow brick or stone, are covered over with wood and adorned with 
crosses and images of the saints. The wood covering the stone is 
sometimes used to form a portable altar. In practically all churches there 
will be found a marble basin for the ceremony of the Washing of the 
Feet on Maundy Thursday, and on the west side there is a cistern for 
use on Twelfth Night. Chalices, patens, vases, bowls, créches and 
chrisms are employed at the various ceremonies, and an aster, consisting 
of two half-circles of metal, is placed over the Host. Candlesticks 
are used, but are not often of precious metal nowadays. Incense 
is frequently burned, and every church possesses its diadems for 
marriages. 

The interior ornamentation recalls the description of Solomon’s 
temple in the Book of Kings. The modern Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Addis Ababa has monumental and richly-sculptured columns, windows 
in brilliant colours and finely cast and wrought candlesticks of brass. 

The right-hand side of each church is reserved for women, as they 
are forbidden to mingle with the men. 


Priestly Vestments and Ornaments 


The priestly vestments and ornaments in use in the Ethiopian Church, 
which have come down direct from the Old Testament, are of extreme 
richness, and are often part of the inherited belongings of the kings 
or the nobles. The splendour of these ceremonial robes is a delight to 
the eye. The altar is usually draped with vividly-coloured velvet, and 
the varied hues of the priests’s gowns are like the glory of the seraphim. 


Charitable Institutions and Educational Establishments 


The social work of the Ethiopian Church is very extensive. More 
than five hundred monasteries care for the blind, the aged and the poor. 
The Church runs a large number of orphanages, and more have had 
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to be opened since the war and the occupation. There is a special Order 
in the Church which devotes itself to charitable work. 

Education and training have always been an essential part of the 
work of the Church, and are at present directed by it to a large extent. 
The school curricula throughout the Empire are now being developed 
according to modern ideas, but a large proportion of the teaching staffs 
have been trained in Church schools, and, far from being hampered 
financially by its educational programme, the Church has been able 
to devote to it an important part of its revenues. 

In the past the main branches of education were the Ethiopian 
languages, Geezish — the parent of several of the dialects — arithmetic, 
the Holy Scriptures, ethics and sometimes Greek. Today education 
has been broadened to include various modern systems, and the Church 
schools are a considerable element in the Ethiopian scheme of public 
education. 


Training of the Clergy 


The old custom by which priests were chosen from monasteries 
where the sole subjects studied were theology and the Gospel has gra- 
dually been ousted by a more modern training. The highest offices 
in the State used to be reserved for those who had been outstanding 
for their self-denial and spirit of self-sacrifice. Today a theological 
seminary has been founded, and its syllabus is more in conformity with 
the usual programmes of modern theological faculties. This seminary, 
which was opened in December 1944, is an Imperial foundation, and 
its budget appears on the Civil List. The education given there 
is to fill all the requirements of the ministry as practised in our day. 
Six months after it was founded, it had 220 pupils from all provinces 
of Ethiopia. 

It includes three schools: the deacons’ school, the young priests’ 
school and the theological faculty. It is run by a group of eleven pro- 


fessors ; the Director and three of the professors came from Egypt and | 


hold diplomas from the Coptic Theological College in Cairo. The 
rest have been selected from the Ethiopian Church. 

The syllabus provides for the teaching of Geezish, Amaric, English 
and Arabic, and the study of the Old and New Testaments, religion, 
the doctrine of Church ritual and religious music ; in addition to these 
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branches, there are classes in hygiene, geography, general history, 
Ethiopian history and mathematics. It is hoped eventually to introduce 
the study of Hebrew and Greek, in addition to courses in theoretical 
and practical theology, homiletics, comparative religion and commen- 
taries on the Bible. 

The literature in use is in Geezish. The present Emperor has, however, 
caused the Gospels and the liturgy to be translated into Amaric. He 
imported a printing-press and had them printed with their commentaries. 
In 1922, at the Emperor’s command, the translation of the Bible 
into Amaric was begun. The work was completed in 1934, but the 
Italian invasion prevented its being printed in the country itself. 
It was in England that the issuing of this work, in four volumes, was 
undertaken. Unfortunately the edition was for the most part des- 
troyed during the bombing of London. Nevertheless, a certain num- 
ber of copies were saved, and from now on the printing will be done 
in Ethiopia. 


Religious Instruction 


Religious instruction is carried out by the staff of the churches. 
More than one thousand parish schools exist in the Empire. The pro- 
gramme consists of four courses : reading, hymns (or ““Zema’’), literature 
(or “Qine’’) and interpretation (or “Tirguame’’). The teachers are 
recruited from among the pupils who have a good general knowledge 
of all the subjects and have made an intensive study of one. When 
their studies are concluded they are granted a diploma by the Abbey 
of Miriam of Bethlehem, in the province of Bagemder. 

All these courses are dependent on the Religious School founded 
in 1928 by the Emperor Haile Sellassie, then still regent. The teachers 
are paid out of the funds of the Mausoleum, which also grants bursaries 
to pupils. The school’s activities, which had to be broken off owing 
to the war and the occupation, have been begun again, and a special 
school for the teaching of English to the Doctors of the Church has 
been attached to it. 

Mention should also be made of the various Catholic and Protestant 
missions which have opened schools and hospitals in the country ; their 
work, which was likewise interrupted by the advent of the Italians, has 
now recommenced. 
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Church Rules 


The statutes concerning the administration of the Church were issued 
on March 10, 1942, and published on November 20 of the same year 
in the official Government organ. This code includes the old texts and 
customary regulations of the Church. They lay down that it is the 
Emperor who grants all titles in the Church, on the recommendations 
of the Ecclesiastical Council. The Ecclesiastical Council is in charge 
of the spiritual and moral training of members of the Church, and also 
of the printing of prayer-books and other essential moral literature. 


Mission of the Ethiopian Church 


As stated above, the Ethiopian Church has just been granted a hierar- 
chy of its own by the Patriarchate of Alexandria. This new national 
Church is faced with a double task : internal reorganisation and evange- 
lisation. 


a) Internal reorganisation: This is a long, hard and difficult task, 
but it must be done if the Church is to undertake her mission of evange- 
lisation. To get the staff, the programmes and the plans in readiness 
is our first objective. The country is very large and its needs very 
many, while the bishops (six of them) are numerically unequal to them ; 
we need more if we are to respond to the requirements of our flock, to 
revalue our spiritual treasures, to collect and direct our forces, and to 
use them to the best advantage of Christianity and the people. 


b) Evangelisation: This is the primary calling of the Ethiopian 
Church, its aim and its ideal. This calling goes back to the distant days 
of St. Frumentius, and it is far from being achieved as yet. Continual 
migrations, and the displacement of tribes, have brought about a fluc- 
tuation in the composition of the native population. This instability, 
both political and religious, has permitted certain tribes to maintain 
their primitive beliefs ; today they are a fertile field for the sowing of 
the Gospel, and it is to this work that the Church is devoting itself. 
The support of ardent believers in the Word of God all over the world 
will be most welcome to this Church in the performance of its immense 
task, for Christianity in Africa owes it to itself to work as hard, if not 
harder than Islam. 
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Conclusion 


The Ethiopian Church is proud to count itself among the oldest 
of Churches. It is proud that it has preserved its Christian faith for 
centuries, in spite of all the deadly dangers which have affronted it. It 
is proud that it has held high the torch of the Christian faith in the 
inaccessible mountains of its country, Ethiopia. 

Since its very foundation it has been an official Church, and its fate 
has always beer bound up with that of the State. And the State, appre- 
ciating the services it has rendered, has always supported its work. 
The rulers of Ethiopia have never failed to grant it their material assis- 
tance. From all time, Ethiopian sanctuaries have been the refuge of 
the sciences, as in the East and in the West; spiritual treasures are 
still preserved there. 

Today perfect harmony reigns between Church and State. This 
co-operation is close, both in social and in cultural fields. The Ethio- 
pian people are very deeply attached to their Church and its traditions. 
Upheld by their Church, they place their hope in the Almighty. 

The Church of Ethiopia believes that it has a mission in Africa. 
It wishes to brandish the torch of the Faith, sending the flame out from 
its mountain-tops far beyond its frontiers, to spread there the peace 
and the light of God. 











ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE AND THE FIRST ASSEMBLY 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


1. Letter from the Moscow Patriarchate 


The following letter dated August Ist, 1948, and addressed to the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, was received at Amsterdam a few 
days before the opening of the Assembly. The translation from the Russian 
was made in Amsterdam : 


On the instructions of His Holiness the Patriarch of Moscow and 
all Russia, and of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
I have the honour to inform you that from the 8th to the 17th of July 
of this year there took place in Moscow a Church Conference of Heads 
and Representatives of Orthodox Autocephalic Churches, at which 
were discussed both the possibility of Orthodox Churches’ taking part in 
the Ecumenical Movement and the sending of delegates to the Amster- 
dam Assembly of 1948. 

With this letter we send you, for information, copy of the unani- 
mously-adopted decision which was signed by the Heads and Repre- 
sentatives of Autocephalic Orthodox Churches taking part in the 
Church Conference. 

In accordance with the decision of the Church Conference, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, while expressing to you its appreciation for 
the invitation which it received, declines to take part in the Ecu- 
menical Movement with its present tendencies. In view of this, it does 
not authorise the presence of any representative at the Amsterdam 
Assembly either as a delegate or as an observer. 

The Russian Orthodox Church (in the light of this as well as in accor- 
dance with the assurances given by yourself in May of this year) hopes 
that on this occasion the World Council of Churches will not ascribe the 
title of representative of the “Russian Orthodox Church”’ to any of the 
participants at the Assembly, even though he may be ‘‘Russian”’ by 
nationality and “‘Orthodox’”’ by confession. This unfortunate misunder- 
standing, as you are aware, has taken place in the past with reference to 
Russian emigrants who up to this time have been and are under the 
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jurisdiction of the Orthodox Church of Constantinople. In equal mea- 
sure this applies also to the “schismatics’’ united in the groups of the 
Metropolitan Theophilus in America and the Metropolitan Anastasius 
in Munich, who have nothing in common with the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

However, this refusal on our part does not mean that we shall not 
be interested in the activities of the Ecumenical Movement. The Russian 
Orthodox Church, besides, has not lost confidence in the possibility 
of reunion in grace with her, by God’s help, of any Christian confession 
or body. She is ready to have direct connection with them with the 
object of their reunion, without turning to the World Council of 
Churches as intermediary. 

In view of this, we would ask you to continue to keep us informed 
regarding the activities of the World Council of Churches, sending 
to us suitable literature, reports on the assemblies and conferences, 
papers on all questions, and so forth. 

With brotherly love in Christ 


NICHOLAS, 
Metropolitan Krutitsky and Kolomensky 


Member of the Holy Synod and President 
of the Department of Foreign Church 
relations. 


2. Resolution on the ecumenical question 


The letter printed above was accompanied by a resolution adopted by the 
Church Conference held in Moscow in July. The translation from the Russian 
was made in Amsterdam : 


We have come to a complete and joint understanding that at the present 
time influence is being exerted on the Orthodox Church by other confessions 
from at least two directions. 

On the one hand the Papacy, as the head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as though it had lost the sense of saving faith that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the Church of Christ, and anxious to preserve its worldly 
authority, carried on by means of its political relations with the powerful 
of this world, is trying to tempt the Orthodox Church into agreement with 
it. For this purpose the Papacy has set up various kinds of “‘union”’ organisa- 
tions. 

On the other hand, Protestantism in all its vast diversity and its divisions 
into sects and cults, having lost faith in the eternity and unshakability of 
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Christ’s ideals, proud in its scorn of the statutes of the Apostles and the Early 
Fathers, is trying to organise a counter-campaign against Popery. Protes- 
tantism is trying to win the Orthodox Church as its ally in this conflict, in 
order to obtain for itself the importance of an influential international force. 

And here Orthodoxy faces a still greater temptation — to turn aside 
from its seeking the Kingdom of God and enter a political arena which is 
foreign to its purpose. This is the practical aim of the ecumenical movement 
today. 

In addition of the Orthodox Church, this same influence is being exerted 
upon the Armenian Gregorian, the Syrian Jacobite, the Abyssinian, the 
Coptic and the Syrian Chaldean, among the non-Roman Churches, and also 
upon the Old Catholic Church, so nearly related to Orthodoxy. 

Whereas: (a) The purpose of the ecumenical movement expressed in 
the formation of a “World Council of Churches”’ with its consequent aim 
of organising an “Ecumenical Church’’ is not in accord with the ideals of 
Christianity and the aims of the Church of Christ as they are understood by 
the Orthodox Church ; 


(b) Effort by means of social and political activity for the creation of 
an Ecumenical Church as an international influence is comparable to falling 
into the temptation which Christ refused in the desert, and a diversion of the 
Church’s labours towards the taking of human souls in the net of Christ 
by non-Christian means ; 


(c) The ecumenical movement in its present scheme, the “World 
Council of Churches,”’ contrary to the interests of Christ’s Church, has too 
early lost faith in the possibility of union in one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. The overwhelmingly Protestant composition of the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1937, having either suffered failure or merely foreseen it, 
hastily abandoned its efforts for a union of the Churches in Christ, and in 
order to assure the self-protection of Protestantism has gone along the line 
of least resistance in the way of abstract unionism on social, economic and 
even political grounds. This movement has based its further plans on the 
theory of setting up a new external apparatus, the “Ecumenical Church,”’ as 
an institution within the State, bound to it in one way or another, and possess- 
ing worldly influence ; 


(d) During all the past ten years (1937 - 1948) there has been no further 
discussion, based on documents, of the idea of union of the Churches 
on dogmatic and confessional grounds : this idea is considered as having a 
secondary, merely pedagogical importance for future generations. Thus the 
present ecumenical movement offers no assurance for the work of uniting the 
Churches by the ways and means of grace ; 
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(e) The reduction of requirements and conditions for unity to the simple 
recognition of Christ as our Lord lowers the Christian faith to such a degree 
as to be accessible even to the devils (James n, 19; Matt. vim, 29; Mk. v, 7). 
Taking account of this present situation, our Conference of heads and repre- 
sentatives of Autocephalic Orthodox Churches, having prayerfully invoked 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, has decided : 

To inform the “World Council of Churches,’’ in reply to the invitation 
we have all received to participate in the Amsterdam Assembly as members, 
that all the national Orthodox Churches taking part in the present Conference 
are obliged to decline participation in the ecumenical movement, in its 
present form. 


3. Summary of the report of Father Razoumovsky 


The report submitted to the Conference in Moscow on the subject : “The 
Ecumenical Movement and the Russian Orthodox Church’’ was written by 
Archpriest G. Razoumovsky. This report has been published by the Moscow 
Patriarchate in French in a booklet of nearly a hundred pages. In this report 
the main points made in the conference’s resolutions on the ecumenical 
question are treated at cons:derable length. 

The preface states that the Russian Orthodox Church has never yet taken 
part in any ecumenical meetings or conferences. It speaks with regret and 
some bitterness of the fact that Russian Orthodox theologians in Western 
Europe have taken part in such meetings without waiting for any author- 
isation from the mother-church. With regard to the contents of the report 
itself the preface says : “The present paper is based on data sent to us in the 
main at random and unsystematically, and is perhaps incomplete. No repre- 
sentative of the Russian Orthodox Church has attended a single ecumenical 
conference, or had a single meeting or conversation with any prominent 
figure in the ecumenical movement. Therefore, wherever the reader senses 
bias on the author’s part, he should interpret the offending statement or 
treatment of a problem by the inadequacy of the author’s knowledge in a 
field that until recently was completely unfamiliar to him’’ (p. 7). 

There follows a chapter on the ecumenical movement as seen by confessions 
other than Anglican and Protestant. This chapter opens with full quotations 
from the encyclical Mortalium Animos of Pope Pius XI in 1928. The author 
also describes Roman Catholic efforts to make contacts with the Orthodox 
Churches and concludes: “One conclusion only can be drawr from this 
review, namely, that ecumenism and Roman Catholicism are equally 
interested in the cause of world-wide unity. Both are resorting to the same 
measures in their efforts to draw the Orthodox Church into their camp” 
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(p. 22). The letter which Abbé Robert Prévost sent in February 1946 to the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council meeting in Geneva is quoted 
in full. 

The next section summarises the decisions taken by the Council of the 
Russian Orthodox Church abroad in Yugoslavia in 1938 (a meeting of 
bishops related to the Karlovci Synod, who took a strong stand against 
the post-revolutionary hierarchy in Russia). This council took the position 
that it was forbidden to the members of their Churches to participate in 
any way in the ecumenical movement. The Churches concerned were, 
however, ready to send official representatives to ecumenical meetings for 
purely “‘missionary”’ reasons. 

The next section deals with the attitude of other Orthodox Churches to 
the ecumenical movement, and quotes especially the favourable decisions 
taken by the first Orthodox congress of theologians held in Athens in 1936. 

There follows a critical discussion of the attitude of certain theologians 
of the Russian emigration to the ecumenical movement. Father Boulgakov 
and Professor Berdyaev are quoted at length but at the same time severely 
criticised. 

The following chapter deals with the resolutions of the Conferences of 
Edinburgh and Oxford in 1937. Reference is made to the discussions concern- 
ing the sacraments, and the attitude of the Orthodox delegation on this subject 
is criticised. But the main emphasis is put on what is called “the 17 articles”’ 
— that is to say on the conclusion of the report on the “Church’s Unity 
in Life and Worship.”’ It is stated that this report reveals that the intention 
of the Church is now turned to a worldly and human kingdom. The author 
finds proof in this report that “the ideal of the Ecumenical Church is world- 
wide collective papacy. The Protestants have left the Pope of Rome and are 
now trying to set up a world-wide Vatican. Goaded on by the lust of power, 
stooping lower and lower in its degradation, Protestant thought has almost 
reached the point of the overthrow of the gods’’ (p. 68). Thus the ecumenical 
movement becomes increasingly an instrument of secular international 
influence. 

In the section concerning the Oxford Conference of 1937 one finds the same 
arguments. The prevailing spirit of that conference is described as one 
of the intervention of the Church in the domain of Caesar, “‘that is to say, in 
the secular realm, by changing of the direction of the lifeboat which is the 
Church from the course which leads to the Kingdom of God, on the foaming 
waves of the fury of human passion to the dangerous rocks of Scylla and 
Charybdis’’ (p. 74). And this is considered to be due to the lust for power 
in its secular aspect. The Oxford Conference said that for a Christian the 
only supreme authority is God, but the author replies : “Yes, but only in the 
realm of the life of the soul and the spirit and not in the material sphere, 
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for there the State alone is sovereign and carries its own special responsibility 
to God.” This thesis is developed by saying that “food and the world are 
the realm of the State, salt and light the realm of the Church”’ (p. 79). This 
section is closed by the statement : “Is this not the true freedom of our Church 
in Christ, when our State has fully shouldered the difficult task of achieving 
social justice along lines exactly similar to those of the ‘Christian’ teaching 
just expounded? Actually our entire people, composed as it is of many 
nations, is already participating in the ecumenical movement, for it is working 
to implement those very social principles which are set forth in the above- 
quoted ecumenical catechism. The only difference is this: we do not call 
them ‘Christian’ principles, for above all we do not tolerate untruth”’ (p. 85). 

The next very short chapter deals with the ecumenical movement after the 
war. It gives some of the general points about the organisation of the Provi- 
sional Committee. It states that the Amsterdam programme shows that the 
ecumenical movement has abandoned the study of doctrinal differences since 
it has lost hope of resolving them, and that from now on it will carry on its 
efforts exclusively in the moral realm. It states that the Russian Orthodox 
Church was not invited officially to the meeting of the Provisional Com- 
mittee in Geneva in 1946, but only told through the intermediary of third 
parties that its presence would be desirable. And it complains of the injustice 
of reserving only 85 places for the Orthodox Churches. 

The final chapter concludes the report. It states that the Russian 
Orthodox Church had hoped that the ecumenical movement was planning 
to organise an Ecumenical Council to do away with the sinful division 
of the Churches, but that “the 17 articles of the Conference of Edin- 
burgh shattered this illusion’’ (p. 90). It praises the Orthodox theologians 
who at the meeting in Karlovci decided to abstain from participation in the 
ecumenical movement. With regard to Russian Orthodox theologians who 
have participated, it would not condemn them but would even greet them, 
because they defended Orthodox positions at the ecumenical conference. But 
“it hopes that the events of 1937 will compel them to share our disillusion- 
ment, to which we referred with bitterness at the beginning of this chapter”’ 
(p. 91). The accusation is repeated that the ecumenical supra-national 
Church desires to exert influence over the civil, and especially over the 
economic life of the peoples, and it is added that ecumenism is an attempt 
to fight the Roman Papacy by setting up a new papacy. 

It is added that the Karlovci meeting of 1938 provided extensive data 
proving the participation of freemasons in the ecumenical movement. 

The report states that the Russian Orthodox Church does not refuse to 
maintain contact with the confessions supporting the ecumenical movement, 
with an eye to obtaining direct and printed information about its activities. 
“At the same time the Russian Orthodox Church appeals to Christians all 
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over the world not to be distracted from the true faith leading to the Kingdom 
of God, and not to waste either precious time or efforts, without benefiting 
the soul, by helping to create a dubious ecumenical Church, which is only 
a mirage, in place of the true Church of Christ” (p. 97). 


4. Some comments on the above documents 


A study of these documents reveals that the resolution on the ecumenical 
question is very largely based on the report by Archpriest Razoumovsky. 
The chief points of the resolution reproduce in summarised form the fuller 
developments of the report. We must therefore consider in how far the report 
gives a true description of the history and present life of the ecumenical 
movement. 

The author admits that his information is insufficient. But it is not clear 
why he has not made fuller use of the material which according to the report 
itself he had at his disposal. Thus, although the author quotes documents 
concerning the World Council meetings after the war, no attempt (other 
than two pages of purely organisational facts) is made to describe the present 
spirit, work and plans of the World Council as fully described in the docu- 
ments concerned. 

Thus the booklet deals really with the pre-war ecumenical situation. 
The whole structure of argument is in fact based on an analysis of the Edinburgh 
and Oxford Conferences of 1937. And the main question becomes therefore : 
is this analysis correct ? The author considers that the principal utterance of 
the Edinburgh Conference is what he calls “the 17 articles’? — that is to say 
the final section of the report on “The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship.” 
And his exegesis of these articles is based on a phrase in the earlier part of 
that report which in his view “reveals the meaning”’ of the proposal to form 
the World Council of Churches. That phrase as quoted by him in French 
reads : “‘Nous ne pensons pas que l’Eglise unie d’aprés les principes de l’cecu- 
ménicité puisse étre une force internationale influente, sans aucun organe 
permanent sous forme de conférence ou de congrés.’’ And he underlines 
the words “une force internationale influente’’ in order to show that the 
primary aim of the planners of the World Council is to gain worldly influence. 
The same words “international influence’’ are repeated in the conference 
resolution. Now the truth is that the Edinburgh Conference never said this. 
The sentence concerned reads in English (official report p. 253): “We do not 
believe that a Church ‘corporately’ united, could be an effective interna- 
tional community without some permanent organ of conference or counsel.’’ 
The official French translation (p. 287) uses the words: “communauté 
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internationale effective.’’ It is clear that the report refers to the close relation- 
ships which must exist between the different national branches of a Church if it 
is to perform its task effectively, and that the sentence does not contain the 
slightest reference to political or other power which the Church should seek 
to gain. Now it is unfortunately true that the Russian translation of the 
Edinburgh report uses the words which Archpriest Razoumovsky considers 
as a token of secular lust for power. But even so it is extremely clear from the 
whole context that the reference is to the life of the Church itself and not 
to its power in the world. 

It is on one basis of this profound misunderstanding that the report comes 
to the conclusion that “‘the Protestants do all they can to organise a universal 
Vatican.’” Now the same Edinburgh report contains the clear statement, 
repeated almost ad nauseam by World Council leaders and explained again 
very fully by the Provisional Committee at Buck Hill Falls (1947), that “the 
new organisation which is proposed shall have no power to legislate for the 
Churches.’ In this central and crucial point the report has therefore produced 
a caricature of the true situation. Since its very beginnings the Council has 
made it clear that it “disavows any thought of becoming a single unified 
church structure independent of the Churches which have joined in constitut- 
ing the Council or a structure dominated by a centralised administrative 
authority’’ (Statement on the Nature of the World Council of Churches), 
and that “we are not forming this Council in a spirit of ambition and in order 
to join in any struggle for power. We form it in a spirit of repentance for 
our failure to be the Church together and in order to render clearer witness 
together to the Lord Who came to serve all’ (report of the Provisional Com- 
mittee to the Assembly). The World Council does not desire to exert the 
worldly influence to which the report and the resolution refer. The only 
influence in which it believes is the influence of the Lord of the Church. It 
must, however, be added that the Council does not accept the neat division 
between a spiritual realm where the Church is competent and a secular or 
material realm where the State has exclusive rights. It believes in the res- 
ponsibility of the Christian Churches “for seeking continually to bring the 
whole of human life and relationships under the kingship of Christ’’ (Call 
to Prayer for the Assembly). As a great Russian Orthodox thinker (Berdyaev) 
has said : “The question of my own bread is a material question. The question 
of my brother’s bread is a spiritual question.” 

Another curious misunderstanding has to do with the Ecumenical Institute. 
The report contrasts the attitude of the Institute to the social classes with 
St. Paul’s: “All are one in Jesus Christ.’’ But here again the author has 
completely misunderstood the simple and clear phrase which says just the 
opposite of what he reads into it: “The Institute will have to be missionary- 
minded and concerned with all classes and types of people.”’ 
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The author deduces from the programme of the Amsterdam Assembly 
that the ecumenical movement has ceased to be interested in the question of 
Christian Unity. And the resolution echoes this statement by pronouncing 
the judgment “that during the past ten years there has been no further 
discussion of the idea of Union of the Churches on dogmatic and confessional 
grounds."’ But the programme which he quotes himself shows that the very 
first subject of the Assembly, for which so much preparatory work has been 
done during the last years, is precisely the question of the Church and of its 
unity. Moreover, the documents concerned show that the Faith and Order 
movement is not only continuing its work, but has now become a central 
element in the new World Council. 

There remains one further point. The author states that the Orthodox 
Church of Russia was not officially invited to take part in the meeting 
of the Provisional Committee of 1946. This is correct. For that meeting was 
the first post-war meeting of the committee elected by the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh Conferences. And that committee alone could take action on future 
relations with Churches which had not participated in these Conferences. 
It adopted a resolution on the basis of which a first approach was made to 
the Orthodox Church of Russia. The report of Father Razoumovsky does 
not refer to the correspondence which took place in 1947. It ought to have 
been stated that the Patriarchate agreed on a meeting of delegations from 
the Patriarchate and from the World Council, that the time and place had 
also been agreed upon and that this meeting did not take place because the 
Patriarchate did not consider itself sufficiently prepared for it. Even as recently 
as March 29th 1948 the Patriarchate wrote : “Permit me to thank the World 
Council in your person for its kind invitation to the Russian Church to 
participate in the ecumenical movement. We would like to act on your 
request and to give an answer to this invitation not later than the month of 
April.’ No answer was, however, received until the time of the Assembly, 
when the letter printed above informed the Council of ‘»e action of the Moscow 
Conference. 

Does the Moscow resolution imply that all relations between the World 
Council and the Churches whose representatives have signed the letter have 
been broken off ? No, for it has already become clear that the “unanimously”’ 
adopted resolution does not represent the views of all responsible leaders 
of the Churches concerned. This is illustrated by the fact that at the time of 
the Assembly greetings were received from leaders of several of the Churches 
concerned. It is also worthy of note that one Church which signed the Moscow 
resolution states that it cannot take part in the Council “for the moment”’ 
and “as long as the general circumstances have not improved.” 

We conclude by repeating the statement made in the report of the Provi- 
sional Committee to the Assembly : “The one hopeful element in the situation 
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is that the ‘reasons given for the negative decision are based upon a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the true nature of our movement — a misunder- 
standing such as can easily arise in a Church whose leaders have been cut 
off from the stream of ecumenical life. If we succeed, here at Amsterdam and 
in the coming years, in making it clear that so far from pursuing political 
purposes we have no other concern than the concern for the Lordship of Christ 
everywhere — in East and West — and for His Church as the one Holy Church, 
it may yet be possible to remove the existing misunderstandings.”’ 
V. tH. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


1. The Question of Roman Catholic participation 


Since very contradictory, inaccurate and incomplete accounts on this subject 
have appeared in the Press, it is necessary to set forth in some detail the facts 
in so far as they are known to the officers of the World Council of Churches. 


In view of the fact that the Vatican had made it very clear that the Roman 
Catholic Church would not participate officially in the ecumenical movement, 
but that in recent years very considerable interest in the movement had been 
shown by Roman Catholic theologians and laymen, the Provisional Committee 
decided at its meeting in Buck Hill Falls (April 1947) that a few individual 
Roman Catholics should be invited to attend the Assembly as “unofficial 
observers.’” In doing so the Committee followed the precedent set by the 
“Faith and Order’’ and “Life and Work”’ Conferences of 1937. 

During the winter of 1947-1948 the General Secretariat received a consi- 
derable number of letters from Roman Catholic priests and laymen who asked 
to be invited. In several cases those letters indicated that the cardinal, bishop 
or superior of the order concerned, to whom the correspondent was directly 
responsible, approved the request. Other names were proposed by World 
Council leaders, and from one unofficial Roman Catholic source a list was 
received of fourteen names of Roman Catholics who had made a special study 
of ecumenical questions. This list included again several names of persons 
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who had the full approval of the cardinal, bishop or superior in their desire to 
attend the Amsterdam Assembly. All these names were considered, and some 
ten persons were invited in the first months of 1948. The main criterion used 
was that the unofficial observers should be men and women who, while 
members of good standing in their Church, had shown a real understanding of 
the ai ms of the ecumenical movement and of the World Council. 

In April 1948 word was received indirectly that the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
Cardinal de Jong, considered that the choice of the observers should be appro- 
ved by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the Netherlands. The Dutch bishops 
desired to be helpful in this matter, but were aware of their special responsibility. 
The nature of the message was such that it was natural to conclude that the 
Dutch bishops were acting for the Vatican. It was also pointed out that very 
few persons named on the above-mentioned list of fourteen names would get 
the necessary permission, since their writings had sometimes given rise to 
misunderstandings. It was therefore proposed that the Roman Catholic 
authorities in the Netherlands should be asked to suggest the names of persons 
who might be invited. To this the General Secretariat replied indirectly that 
it was the responsibility of each individual Roman Catholic who had already 
been invited, and not of the World Council, to obtain the necessary permission. 
All that the World Council could do was to inform those who had already 
been invited that Cardinal de Jong desired that only those who had his approval 
should attend the Assembly. It was explained that the list of fourteen names 
which did not meet with approval by no means covered all the proposals 
which had been received. And it was added that if the Roman Catholic 
authorities of the Netherlands desired to propose other names, these would 
be considered alongside the names already received. 

The persons who had already been invited were informed by the General 
Secretariat that Cardinal de Jong desired to reserve the right to give or withhold 
permission for attendance at the Assembly, and that each should take whatever 
action he considered to be right. The Secretariat at Geneva expected at this 
time that certain names would be proposed by Cardinal de Jong. Early in 
May, in a conversation between a Roman Catholic priest and a Dutch pastor, 
reference was made to the possibility that this might happen soon. In fact 
certain names were provisionally mentioned, but it was definitely stated that 
the list of names was not yet fixed. The Dutch pastor was therefore expressly 
asked not to report to Geneva the names mentioned in the conversation, 
except two names which seemed obvious. No further word was, however, 
received — either directly or indirectly — from the Cardinal. Neither at this 
time nor at any other time did anybody connected with the World Council 
receive a proposal from Cardinal de Jong or from any other member of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Holland concerning persons to be invited to 
attend the Assembly as observers. These particular negotiations came to an 
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end when word was sent to the Dutch pastor that no authorisations to attend 
the Assembly would be given at all. 

When in June a new name was proposed by a Roman Catholic Bishop in 
another country, an invitation was immediately given to the person concerned. 
And since a strong suggestion was made that Father Boyer, of the Theological 
Faculty of the Papal University, President of “Unitas,’’ might be willing 
and able to accept an invitation, an invitation was sent to him also. 

In April Mr. Myron Taylor, the personal representative of President 
Truman to His Holiness the Pope, visited several officers of the World Council. 
He stated that the purpose of his mission was “to make the Amsterdam meeting 
inclusive of all Christianity’? and urged that the Roman Catholic Church 
should be invited to send observers. He felt that there was reason to believe 
that the Vatican would accept such an invitation. Mr. Taylor was informed of 
the steps which had already been taken, and it was made clear to him that the 
World Council desired to accomplish its task in complete independence from 
governmental authorities. 

On June 5th the Holy Office issued the ““Monitum’’ according to which 
laymen or priests were reminded that it is forbidden to take part in ecumenical 
meetings without authorisation from the Vatican. As several Roman Catholic 
spokesmen pointed out, this did not necessarily mean that no observers would 
be allowed to attend the Assembly, for the ““Monitum’’ had only stated that 
they should not attend without permission of the Holy See. Thus an “‘authori- 
sed voice’’ declared that Rome considered the presence of observers useful, 
but that it reserved the right to refuse the necessary permission to Roman 
Catholics “‘whose ecumenical tendencies might awaken unfounded hopes’’ 
(Courrier de Genéve, June 29th). In fact during the following months Roman 
Catholic papers continued to express their belief that Rome would grant per- 
mission to a number of observers (Messaggero, June) or considered at least 
that this was a possibility (Echo du Sud-Est, August 26th, Monseigneur Lava- 
renne in Le Réveil, August 2I1st, etc.). These writers did not realise that on 
June 18th a new decision had been taken. That decision took the form of a 
note from the Holy Office to Cardinal de Jong which recalled that previous 
permission by the Holy See was required for attendance at the Assembly and 
that the Apostolic See would grant this permission to nobody. 

When it became more widely known the decision caused considerable sur- 
prise in Roman Catholic circles. Thus the Courrier de Genéve (August 21st) 
wrote : “We know that several cardinals and bishops desire the presence at 
Amsterdam of these qualified theologians. Rome — in this case the Holy 
Office, which is responsible for all questions of faith — did not show itself 
opposed, while reserving the right (and no one should be astonished about this 
reservation) to refuse permission to attend the Amsterdam Assembly to theolo- 
gians ‘whose tendencies were of such a nature as to awaken unfounded hopes’... 
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But in the meantime the Holy Office has shown itself to be much more reser- 
ved ... We do not know the motives which have led to the new attitude of 
Rome.”’ According to the correspondent of the Figaro (August 10th) one of 
the highest ecclesiastical personalities of the Vatican had stated that “‘if contacts, 
even inspired by the most respectable good faith, were made between its repre- 
sentatives and the representatives of other Churches, no result could follow 
but the danger of the useless troubling of certain spirits.””’ Other Roman Catho- 
lic journals expressed the belief that Rome had taken this stand “in order to 
avoid equivocal and malicious interpretations of the presence (of observers)’’ 
(Messaggero ) or because “a contact on this basis can only confuse many souls’”’ 
(Fides ). It has also been said that one of the main reasons for the decision was 
that the number of permissions asked by Roman Catholic theologians and 
laymen was surprisingly high. 

It seemed therefore that the matter was settled. But on August 10th the 
Figaro carried an article from Rome based on an interview with “‘one of the 
highest ecclesiastical persons at the Vatican’’ alluding to the possibility that 
a well-known theologian from Rome who was to attend the Amsterdam Con- 
gress of Philosophy might at the same time be authorised to “observe’’ the 
Assembly. 

Again the Ora dell’ Azione wrote on August 26th: “There will be purely 
de facto not far from the Congress a Catholic observer in the person of Father 
Boyer, S.J., President of Unitas.’’ In this matter there has arisen some con- 
fusion so that La Croix (September 3rd) could write : “It is inexact to write, 
as a press agency has done, that the Vatican will be represented at the Congress 
by an observer or to give the impression that a member of a religious order who 
is now in Amsterdam will be that observer,’’ while the Corriere della Sera 
(October 5th) wrote “But while the Church of Rome was not officially repre- 
sented in Amsterdam, there were Catholic observers, and it is said that one of 
them had directly collaborated in the formulation of the decree of the Holy 
See, which had forbidden Roman Catholics to participate in the Assembly.”’ 
The Messaggero (September 22nd) notes that some Jesuit fathers were present 
at Amsterdam but that they were there only because they had participated in 
the Congress of Philosophy in Amsterdam. 

The fact of the matter is that Father Boyer, S. J., President of the “Unitas” 
movement, was present at Amsterdam at the time of the Assembly, that he did 
not attend the meetings of the Assembly, but that he was given the opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the documents of the Assembly and to meet a number 
of prominent delegates. In an editorial article in Unitas (printed elsewhere in 
this number) Father Boyer has expressed his gratitude for the fraternal recep- 
tion which he received in Amsterdam from the World Council officers. 

The only Roman Catholics present at the Assembly were some journalists 
representing the Roman Catholic Press. 
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In the course of the report which the General Secretary made on behalf 
of the Provisional Committee the following statement was made to the Assem- 
bly on August 23rd : 


Special reference should also be made to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Since the Provisional Committee was fully aware of the 
reasons why that Church would not participate in the ecumenical 
movement, it was not invited to send official delegates to the first 
Assembly. But in the very early stage of preparations, in 1939, it was 
decided to inform the Holy See of the plans which were being made. 
In view of the many inquiries received from Roman Catholics, the 
Provisional Committee decided in 1947 to invite a limited number of 
unofficial Roman Catholic observers to attend the Assembly. But 
although many of the persons invited expressed the strong desire to be at 
Amsterdam, and that with the knowledge of their immediate superiors, 
the Holy Office decided in June that permission to go to Amsterdam 
would not be granted to anybody. This decision is all the more regret- 
table since in recent years many Roman Catholic priests and laymen 
have shown a very deep understanding of the purposes and character 
of our movement. In fact the interest which individual Roman Catho- 
lics have shown in this Assembly, and which has expressed itself in 
requests for invitations, in articles and in personal visits, has been one 
of the most striking features of the period of preparation. It remains 
to be seen whether the “‘veto’’ of the Holy Office means in fact that this 
new and more hopeful approach is implicitly condemned or whether 
there is a possibility for continued conversation. From the point of view 
of the World Council we must hope and pray that real opportunities 
for fruitful contact may remain in existence. 


On Sunday August 22nd a pastoral letter of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
of Holland was read in all Roman Catholic Churches in the country. The 
letter was dated July 31st, 1948, but apart from summaries in the Press the 
officers of the World Council did not see the text of the letter until August 31st, 
when it was communicated to them together with a letter from the Cardinal 
stating that “owing to a regrettable misunderstanding, a copy of the Pastoral 
letter which the Episcopate of the Catholic Church in the Netherlands has 
written on the occasion of the Ecumenical Congress has not been sent to you 
Officially.’’ It was orally explained that the intention had been to send the 
letter before the beginning of the Assembly, but that through an oversight this 
had not happened. As soon as sufficient copies had been stencilled the text 
of the letter was made available to the members of the Assembly. 

V. te 
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SOME ROMAN CATHOLIC VOICES ABOUT THE FIRST ASSEMBLY 


Our purpose in publishing the following extracts from the Roman Catholic 
Press about the Amsterdam Assembly is primarily to enable our readers to 
study at first hand the echo which the Assembly has had in Roman Catholic 
circles. We can only present some typical views, but have sought to show at 
the same time the unanimity and the diversity of the reaction. We do not at 
this time attempt to enter into discussion with our Roman Catholic brethren. 
We would only observe that we rejoice in the fact that so many Roman Catholic 
writers have made a very sincere attempt to understand the true nature of the 
Assembly, but that our joy is mingled with regret that so many of them have 
spoken of the relations of their Church to other Churches in a way which 
contradicts the great warning of Luke XVIII, 9-14, and which is the way 
neither of justification nor of unity. 


In the Courrier de Genéve of August 21st, E. Chavaz writes : 


... Those meeting at Amsterdam will be Christians, bona fide 
Christians, trying hard to find the best way of obeying Christ’s com- 
mandment to His disciples to remain ‘‘one.’’ These Christians, according 
to the traditional Catholic doctrine so often recalled by Monseigneur 
Besson, are part, in an unseen but still a genuine fashion, of the Church, 
the one Church of Christ. True, this unseen union does not appear to 
the outward eye, since they think themselves obliged to reject several of 


the signs by which it manifests itself ; it is imperfect, because everything 
in this world which fully belongs to Christ and to His Church possesses 
this dual nature of visibility and invisibility. But it is a true and a 
profound union. ... It is therefore in a spirit of sincere brotherhood 
that we turn our eyes upon Amsterdam, and ask of God that He pour 


forth His mercy and His light on those who search for the ways of 
Christian unity. 


In La France Catholique of September 3rd, Pierre Gignac writes : 


... The Holy Office has refused all authorisations... Yet in a very 
large Catholic church in Paris a mass was said this very Sunday to 
pray for the grace and the illumination of the Holy Spirit upon the 
labours of Amsterdam... The Church is not neglecting the doings in 
Amsterdam, and certainly her theologians will follow with close 
attention the labours of the Congress. She calls down upon it grace 
and illumination, she prays that its members may work ever nearer 
to the truth. But in no way whatsoever does she recognise these 
labours. We should remember the Encyclical Mortalium Animos of 
Pius XI, which on the morrow of the Stockholm Conference denounced 
the error of those who think to bring about the union of Christians by 
asking them to give up the essential dogmas of the Christian faith, 
such as the mystery of the Holy Trinity or the godhead of Jesus, or to 
declare these to be of secondary or optional importance. Rome has not, 
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in any case, made any public declaration regarding Amsterdam, other 
than the decision taken last June by the Holy Office, which we have men- 
tioned above. 


In Unitas there appear two articles by Father Charles Boyer. The first 
was reprinted in the Osservatore Romano of August 19th, and contains the 
following passage : 


The infallible Church believes in Papal infallibility. What has 
been defined by the Councils and by the Popes is sacrosanct. A delegate 
from the Catholic Church to Amsterdam could only say, ‘“The universal 
Church, the Church of Christ you are looking for, does not need to 
be constituted, it is in existence ; it is the Church of Rome, from which 
your fathers broke away, and which like a mother stands waiting for 
you!’’ But is such language in accordance with the principles of 
ecumenism and with the reasons for the Assembly ? However, even 
if the movement is carried on without Rome, its leaders at least do not 
intend that it should be carried on against Rome. 

But does this mean that Catholics regard with indifference the coming 
of Amsterdam ? On the contrary, they devote to it their most brotherly 
attention. They are delighted to see non-Catholics taking up the 
question of union. The theologians will follow with attention the 
labours of this remarkable manifestation, in the certainty of discover- 
ing in them signs of the working of the grace of God in men’s souls. 
Above all, Catholics will pray, calling on the Holy Ghost to bring about 
among all those who proclaim themselves Christians a new Pentecost 
of light and love. It is a moving sight, and one of the consolations of 
these difficult years, to watch a great Assembly meet, in fellowship 
with millions of religiously-minded people, to seek for the will of Christ, 
and to find in it truth and peace. In the hearts of all the delegates 
at Amsterdam, though in varying degrees, there dwell beliefs which 
we share — above all, faith in the godhead of Jesus Christ and in 
the authority of the Scriptures. 


The second article was written after the Assembly, and speaks of Father 
Boyer’s presence in Amsterdam : 


The writer feels it his duty to thank all those who gave him such 
a courteous and cordial welcome in Amsterdam ; in particular, I was 
touched by the friendliness of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the Secretary of 
the World Council, and of M. A. de Weymarn, the Press Secretary. 
I was unable to accept their invitation to attend the meetings as an 
unofficial observer, but during my stay in Amsterdam for the Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy, I was grateful to receive the information 
regarding the Assembly with which I was provided, either in writing 
or by means of pleasant and valuable discussions. My intention of 
maintaining an open mind, and if necessary of opposing our separated 
brethren, has been strengthened, but I intend also to display a sincere 
and genuine Christian love... 
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The Assembly was clearly conscious that it did not represent 
Christendom as a whole. On the one hand, the Catholic Church had 
not authorised any of its members to attend the meetings, and on the 
other the Synod of Moscow had refused to take any part whatever, 
using no more courtesy in its dealings with the World Council than 
in those with Rome. Further, the Assembly deeply felt, and more 
than once deplored, the fact that profound gulfs divided its members 
one from another, although their desire for union was sincere. None 
the less, one thing has been accomplished, and its consequences may 
be considerable. This is the definite constitution of the World Council 
of Churches. It seems to me that two reasons why we may hope 
for a better future have made their appearance, both in the preparatory 
work and in the speeches at the Assembly — the fervent exaltation 
of Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, the sole refuge of men ; and the 
frequent revealing of a lively and brotherly fellow-feeling towards 
the Church of Rome. The five Catholic bishops of the Netherlands 
set forth in a collective letter to their people the reasons for the Catholic 
Church’s abstention, and organised for Sunday, August 29, the celebra- 
tion of a solemn mass “ad tollendum schisma,”’ that the Assembly 
might not be content with some form of apparent unity, but might take 
the road leading to the one dwelling-place of Christ. 


In L’Alsace of September 14th, there appears an article signed “K.,’’ which 
leads up to the conclusion : 


Amsterdam is perhaps rather a beginning than an end. Superficial 
minds may be disappointed, and think that at least some agreement 


might have been reached. But that was not the intention. What 
use is a cheap unity that obscures the essential problems? And unity 
could not be the work of men; it must be the work of God. Karl 
Barth reminded the Assembly of this more than once. The first step 
has been taken on the long, it may be the very long, road towards the 
complete unity of all the Churches. 


In Le Témoignage Chrétien, Father Yves Congar writes an article with 


the title “Is the Dialogue we carry on with our Separated Brethren a Dialogue 
between People who are Deaf ?’’: 


Our Protestant brethren, and a large number of Catholics too, 
had hoped that at least some priests would be authorised to attend 
the meetings — in brotherhood, but from the outside ; as visitors, and 
not as participants. It was not allowed. We feel sincere sympathy 
for the genuine sorrow felt not only by our brethren divided from us, 
but by a multitude of good servants of unity. How can we reach 
agreement, they say, if we cannot talk, if we do not come out into 
the open, and explain things to each other — whether our unreal 
points of disagreement, due mostly to prejudice, and to historical 
inheritances of rancour and passion, or our real ones, which a more 
thoughtful explanation might perhaps reduce considerably ? Dialogue 
allows of explanation, but it presupposes at the same time that people 
may both speak and listen to one another. We have sometimes the 
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impression, between some of our Protestant friends and ourselves, 
of a dialogue between deaf people... When we Catholics take a step 
along the ecumenical road, we have the impression that our Protestant 
friends become distrustful. For they are prepared to follow all the 
ways of God towards unity — except the one which might involve 
the risk of going by way of Rome. We, for our part, give our Pro- 
testant brethren the impression of being unable to set forth openly 
on the road of ecumenism, of being always like a disobedient dog, 
who is hauled back every time he tries to bound forward by the hand 
upon the leash. Surely a dialogue of the deaf? 

No, rather difficulties which are necessary in order to compel us to 
realise that unity between Christians is hard to achieve, too hard for 
any quick, easy method, too hard for the enthusiasms roused by super- 
ficial rapprochements obtained rapidly and cheaply. — O all ye unnum- 
bered brethren of the Catholic faith, priests and laymen who, like me, 
have heard the imperative, ineluctable call to work for unity, give 
yourselves up with me to meditation before God! We must realise 
that the more difficult the task the more vital it is that we should not 
fail, for “the power of God comes to its ends through weakness”’ 
(St. Paul). We must know that reunion will result for our part only 
from unwearied patience, the more so in that the divisions have very 
often resulted from impatience and haste. We must go more and 
more towards faithfulness in depth to truth, to our Catholic truth, know- 
ing that it is greater and wider and deeper than our grasp of it, even 
in strictest orthodoxy. 


Father Congar has also given an interview to Le Monde (September 7th), 
in the course of which he says: 


There is no question at all of the Catholic Church’s taking up a 
haughty, isolationist attitude. She takes very seriously the unity 
and apostolicity entrusted to her, a grace for which she daily prays 
twice over during the Mass. She takes very seriously the consequences 
which these opening moves are likely to have upon the lives of the 
faithful. Rome loves definiteness ; she mistrusts what gives an imperfect 
idea of its content and then keeps surprises up its sleeve ; adventurousness 
repels her. With this reservation, whose truth I hold to, I nevertheless 
fully sympathise with the sorrow which our friends in the ecumenical 
movement are feeling that no authorisation was granted to Catholics to 
go to Amsterdam as “‘observers.’” Dogmatically speaking, the dissident 
must return to the Church. This is true. But I do not think that this 
aspect of “return,’’ however essential and definitive it may be, exhausts 
all the possibilities which the Catholic position allows. 


El Alcazar, of Madrid, in its issue of September 2nd carries an article on 
“Faith and Relief at the Amsterdam Assembly,’’ by Jesus Sainz Mazpule, 
from which we quote : 

Those belonging to the Orthodox Church will say that it is necessary 


to accept the Bible, the Creed, the Tradition, but the other Protestants, 
being more anarchical and less austere, prefer to go by the “purity”’ 
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of Biblical doctrine. But this latter has to be interpreted, and history 
has proved that left to individual interpretation there is no book more 
dangerous than the Bible. Everything can come out of it, and from it 
the strangest doctrines of all come forth. To use the words of St. 
Augustine, “heretics are heretics just because they misunderstand the 
Holy Scriptures and obstinately affirm, in contradiction to the truth, 
that in them is taught the error which appears to them as truth.’’ And 
elsewhere he adds : “All heretics recognise the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, and they imagine that they are following these when what they 
are following are their own particular errors: they are heretical not 

_ in that they despise the Scriptures, but in that they do not understand 
them.’’ Let us leave them to wrangle and to hit upon ingenious solu- 
tions, forgetting that Jesus Christ instituted the instrument of interpreta- 
tion, in confiding leadership to Peter and his successors. 


In the August number of the Mexican monthly Christus, the editorial, 
signed by P. Lazaro de Aspurz, O.F.M.C., runs : 


... The message of the Committee of the World Council is redolent 
of the most admirable intentions and of a firm Faith in the working of the 
Holy Ghost, the soul of the Church. It is, indeed, the Holy Ghost 
which causes human happenings to be of service to the work of Jesus 
Christ ; and in the same way in which it allows of the rise of schisms 
and errors, “that they which are approved may be made manifest among 
you”’ (I Cor. x1, 19), it likewise rejoices in drawing back again those 
who by no fault of their own are wandering far from the bosom of the 
Church. And since they all belong to the soul of the Holy Catholic 
Church, although they are separated from her body, we Catholics, 
being without merit of our own, cannot remain indifferent to this 
manifestation of adherence to Christ and to His plan of salvation. 
If we were to take part in it, we should be transgressing the instructions 
of the Holy See, diverging from the way, making the Church into one of 
many “‘Churches.’’ If we show ourselves hostile and distrustful, that 
would be unjust and an assault against the designs of the Holy Spirit 
which gives them life ... Our attitude must be to unite ourselves with 
them by invisible bonds of understanding, of mutual hope and above 
all of confident prayer. They will wish to know the right road, and we 
who are already on the right road must procure for them the mercy 
of finding it. 


In Etudes, Robert Rouquette publishes a critical but objective study of the 
ecumenical movement, and arrives at the following conclusion : 


In short, ecumenism is for the present incapable of bringing about, 
even in an elementary form, a genuine unity of faith and discipline. 
But a whole group of its leaders courageously and loyally reject facile 
and illusory ways of bringing this to pass. Ecumenism is not a pre- 
formation of the Una Sancta, but the prophet of unity, which sets men’s 
consciences to the duty of seeking communion in the one and only 
truth of Christ. It is causing, little by little, a transformation of men- 
talities in which we may legitimately perceive a miracle wrought by 
the Holy Ghost. 
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Yet is it to be feared that the adogmatic tendencies of “Life and 
Work”’ may carry the day against the ideas of “Faith and Order.” We 
will guard against facile enthusiasms, which do more harm than 
good, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft tells us. It is not in the course of a few 
decades that the barriers raised to heaven by centuries of disunion 
are destroyed. Too many of our Catholic publications and our Unity 
Weeks, by their urge towards an eirenic approach and spiritual emula- 
tion, mislead the mind by passing over the insurmountable difficulties, 
the weaknesses, the still entirely external character of ecumenism. 
This eirenic approach is false. We shall preserve our clarity of thought 
just as do the leading spirits of the ecumenical movement. Main- 
taining our faith in the power of the Spirit of God, and our hope for the 
bringing to pass of the desire of Christ, we shall not run ahead of 
Providence. And for all that, gauging calmly and dispassionately the 
range of the ecumenical movement, endeavouring to place it with exac- 
titude, seeking to be loyal to the inner demands of the Gospel in all 
our lives, we shall not fail to recognise in the movement for unity 
one of the greatest facts in the history of men’s souls since the divisions 
of Christendom. 


entitled “Nostalgia for Unity,’’ in which it writes : 






For Catholics, as the Dutch Hierarchy in their Pastoral Letter, 
reported on another page, make plain, the most significant and encou- 
raging thing about the great Protestant gathering in Amsterdam is 
the proof it affords of the growth inside the various Protestant bodies 
of a dissatisfaction with the fragmentation and obviously partial and 
limited character of the communions inside which their individual 
members live ... The great interest of the Amsterdam gathering will be 
its disclosure of the relative balance of sentiments in the continual 
tension between the pull towards unity and the gravitational force of 
fidelity to historical origin ... It is a good thing that there should be this 
real desire for visible unity, and that there are so few men today to 
argue, in an older fashion, that all the unity Christians need is the 
invisible communion of all the good, and that the differences between 
them are not only natural and inevitable but also right and useful. 
There is, on the contrary, now a strong feeling that if men proclaim that 
the Church is at present divided (and Protestants can say nothing else) 
then they must look to the day when the division will end, and must, 
in each generation, do what they can to move towards that blessed 
consummation ... It is the predicament of the Ecumenical leaders that 
they are the present-day heirs to bodies which would not come into 
existence now if those who rule them and live in them today had not 
inherited them as historical legacies. They would not create them. 
But if they would not create them, how can the mere passage of time 
change the fundamental mistakes of their founders ? If it was a mistake 
to do what was done in the Reformation period, the attitudes taken up 
then are still the wrong ones, incompatible with unity as with truth, and 
are not possible starting-points from which to set out to find the true 
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The Tablet, of London, in its issue of August 28th, carries an editorial 


order ordained for the Church. If their original contentions were 
right, a great deal of the language and ideas of their urbane and eirenical 
twentieth-century successors obscure harsh but vital truths which ought 
to be proclaimed. Amsterdam these days is full of good men with 
inherited loads of mischief, the fruits of pride and self-will and fana- 
ticism, of violence and political interest four hundred or three hundred 
years ago. Sad that they left, hoping that they or their descendants 
will one day return, the Church their mother wants and watches and 
prays for them all. 


In La Croix of September 2nd, Monseigneur Fontenelle quotes at length 
from Father Boyer’s article in Unitas, and adds this conclusion : 


And since all roads lead to Rome, why should that of Amsterdam 
not put so many Christians “‘on their way ?’’ If they in humble prayer 
beseech the light of Heaven, as Pius XI said long ago (and we can 
guess the ardour of the wishes of His Holiness Pius XII in this direc- 
tion), beyond a doubt they will recognise the one true Church of Christ 
Jesus, and come at the last to join themselves with us in the bonds of 
a perfect love. 


According to the C.I.P. Press Service for September 7th, Quotidiano of 
Rome writes : 


It is therefore true to say that a real spirit of catholicity is spreading 
in the Protestant churches as a result of the impetus and the lessons 
of events during the past few years, which have so profoundly trans- 
formed society. The Catholic Church can only congratulate herself, 
seeing that she herself ardently desires a return to unity, and is work- 
ing for this end. But she cannot take part in meetings like that of 
Amsterdam, and she appreciates the fact that those responsible 
refrained from inviting her to be represented. The Church cannot accept 
the way in which the problem of a return to unity was set forth by certain 
Protestants appealing to the principle of equality. This would have 
allowed the Protestants, as is declared in the Encyclical Mortalium 
Animos of 1928, to maintain opinions which divided them from the 
main body of the Church. The Church none the less recognises the 
positive Christian value of this immense work of reconciliation, and 
prays that this may go on with the same faith and the same honesty. 


But on September 12th the same paper prints an article by Benvenuto 
Matteucci containing an explanation of the Roman Catholic attitude which 
would have surprised Kierkegaard — and Luther: 


Why was the Church of Rome alone absent, when all the churches, 
all the religious confessions sent representatives? This question 
is not a new one, and it has frequently been repeated to us. Why did 
Rome not send a representative also? Some may put forward, with 
Father Boyer, dogmatic or historical reasons, but it seems to me 
that it is a psychological reason which covers and expresses everything. 
The Catholic Church feels that she is not alone. Christ fills her solitude. 
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Grace, beating through her veins, revives her youth, and relieves 
her people of the sorrow of living alone as isolated individuals or 
scattered groups in the world... The dissident churches, like that 
disciple who was a friend and a traitor, bear within them the res- 
ponsibility for a sin from which they have so far been unable to free 
themselves. They know nothing of the everlasting Redemption which 
makes renewal possible. For instance, the Protestants, not having 
resolved the dogma of original sin, and consequently of its cancellation 
by Redemption in Christ and in the Church, of necessity fall a prey to the 
agonising, horrifying position of a Kierkegaard, and the inhuman, 
inactive loneliness of a Gide. They do not, cannot know the joy of a 
soul freed from evil and flooded with light. The lives of their mystics, 
like the face of Christ in the works of their painters, are sorrowful 
and oppressed by the nightmare of an eternal and irreparable sin. 


The September number of Fides, the review of the Ponteficia Opera per la 
Preservazione della Fede in Roma (Papal Organisation for the Preservation 
of the Faith in Rome), contains an article by its Director, Igino Giordani 
(reproduced in the Giornale della Sera of September 29th) : 


This last affirmation should be emphasised : if consciousness of being 
the Church comes to completion in itself, Protestation is no more. 
The Holy Catholic Church appears on the scene, and individualism 
disappears. For this reason, such ecumenism is growing more and more 
to be a movement in reverse, back up the slope of division, upon 
which lies the curve of Protestantism. The same interest among our 


separated brethren in social questions in their relation to the Gospel, 
and in the duties involved in the Church’s moral labours in face of 
the Princes of this world, indicates a return in the direction of Catho- 
licism. This proves Rome in the right, as does the deep and far-reaching 
revolt against the divisions in which the Protestants were yet pleased 
to discern, up till only a few years ago, a manifestation of vitality. 


The Corriere della Sera of October Sth has an article by Alfio Russo with 
the following conclusion : 


Rome’s process of thought is a complex one. As we have said, there 
is a strong current in favour of letting slip no opportunity of welcoming 
proposals and steps which might lead to total unity, but another 
and a stronger current manifests profound mistrust every time there 
is any question of breaking the ice with discussions with the Protes- 
tants. ““Why should we hurry ?”’ ask the representatives of this school. 
The innumerable ranks of the Church of Rome are growing year by 
year. In America Catholicism is making swift and enormous strides ; 
even England, so long closed, is offering fresh ambassadors to the 
Roman Church. Cardinal Spellman is said to have stated that we 
should not hurry to treat with the Protestants on the question of 
unity, for in sixty years our separated brethren will be returning to 
Rome. But it must be added that even the most distrustful of Catho- 
lics have recognised the importance of the Assembly of Amsterdam. 
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Christ was there, they say, and where Christ is we of Rome are never 
absent. For the first time in history, a Protestant parliament has 


met not to fight against the Church of Rome, but to search for Christ- 
ian unity. 


An editorial in the September issue of America calls attention to the “fine 
and challenging’’ report of Section III, and while criticising certain of its 
assertions declares that many similarities exist between the statements in this 
report and the social teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. It adds that 
“there is certainly no doctrinal obstacle to collaboration if the report on the 


Church and the Disorder of Society reflects Protestant thinking on the ques- 
tion.” 


The Osservatore Romano of September 19th reports Count Carlo Lovera di 
Castiglione as saying at the Study Week for Unity held in Bologna : 


Rome, officially absent for the reasons which had been foreseen, 
is following with love and with great hope this important search ; every- 
thing tending to partial unity is a step towards total unity. Our separa- 
ted brethren say that Paul and John are already together again (which 
is perhaps a slight exaggeration), and that Peter is still holding back. 
We know that Peter is going the same road, asking daily of the One 
and Everlasting High Priest of his Church to hasten the time when a 


real ecumenical meeting shall establish anew the “ellowship of Pente- 
cost. 


The Dutch newspaper De Tijd of September 8th gives a general impression 


of the Assembly, from which we quote : 


An inquiry among the delegates justifies the conclusion that there 
is in general satisfaction concerning the atmosphere in which the dis- 
cussions took place, and — with the necessary reservations — con- 
cerning the results. Full agreement was not expected. For the differ- 
ences of opinion were too many and too fundamental. But it is 
felt that through the discussions a considerably clearer insight has 
been gained into one another’s various opinions, so that at the next 
Assembly the essence of the matter can be taken up ... As outsiders, 
who have followed with deep interest the course of events during this 
fortnight, we cannot suppress the impression that there is in the general 
trend a certain tendency towards Pan-Protestantism, through which 
the universality of the ecumenical movement is unmistakably endan- 
gered. And this in spite of the fact that the Assembly certainly did not 
stand under the dominating influence of Professor Karl Barth, whose 
passionately-presented doctrine of a passive attitude to life met with 
considerable opposition ... 

In spite of the fact that many considered that they could minimise 
the deep doctrinal divergences for the sake of immediate collaboration 
in practical Christianity — since faith in the same Christ would provide 
a sufficient guarantee for the fellowship desired — it remains an ines- 


capable truth that no unity of life can be reached without a previous 
unity of doctrine. 
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The Herder Korrespondenz has published very full extracts from a number of 
the basic preparatory studies for the Assembly. 


The Schweizerische Kirchenzeitung of September 14th devotes an article to 
the results of Amsterdam, but quotes only the negative reactions from radi- 
cally modernist circles in Switzerland to the basis of the Council, to prove 
that not even this minimum of Christian substance of faith was able to serve 
as a basis for theological and dogmatic agreement. 


Die Furche of Vienna, in its issue of October 9th, contains a survey of the 
Assembly by one of the delegates of the Evangelical Church of Austria. 


The Gazet van Antwerpen of August 26th gives a full description of the 
opening service, with the title “A big family without a mother.” 


Oriente of Madrid prints without comment a summary of recent statements 
by World Council leaders on the nature of the World Council. It adds that 
the editors receive almost daily letters which show the great interest of the 
Spanish people in this effort on the part of the Orthodox and Protestant 
churches to come nearer to Catholic unity. 


In his opening address to the Conference of German Catholics in Mayence 
in August, Pralat Dr. Legge said : 


In faith in Christ Jesus, we stretch out the hand of brotherhood to 
all those in Germany who believe upon Him. Years of battle side by 
side lie behind us. Years of work side by side lie ahead of us. Side by 
side let us gather about the Cross planted in German soil by the 
Bishop of Mayence, St. Boniface. To live not in combat against one 
another, nor in indifference beside one another, but in brotherhood 
with one another shall be our slogan for the future. In this brotherly 
fellowship and common desire for a renewal of human comradeship 
through a return to Christ, we know ourselves to be one with the World 
Assembly now meeting in Amsterdam. 


In Vaterland (quoted by Reformierte Schweiz of October), Dr. Karl 
Wick writes: 


The Church of Rome takes the deepest interest in a successful 
union of the Protestant Churches, for this is a problem of European 
history and culture, the prevention of a mass rush by Protestants into 
religious nihilism or exotic religions. The Catholic Church must 
reject Protestantism and any ecclesiastical union with Protestantism, 
yet she sees in a union of the Protestant Churches in one form or 
another an ally for the saving of the West, far sooner than in any 
religious nihilism or any cult out of Asia. ... Admittedly, any union of 
the kind envisaged in Protestant efforts to date would be impossible for 
the Catholic Church. The Encyclical Mortalium Animos drew the 
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boundary here beyond possibility of misunderstanding as far as such 
attempts are concerned. But, as we have said, in going about certain 
tasks of a charitable and social nature, the Church of Rome would be 
better able to join hands with a non-Roman bloc than if she had to deal 
individually with hundreds of sects. Likewise the formation of an ecu- 
menical council such as that planned for Amsterdam would in this 
respect be a step forward which the Catholic Church could only welcome. 
But all conferences of the type held in Lausanne must be rejected by 
the Catholic Church. The reason for this rejection is set forth in 
St. Matthew xvi, 15. There it stands, plain and definite, the word of 
Christ : “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build My church.’’ 
If a real, lasting union, of inward truth and purity, is to be achieved, 
the men of Lausanne and Amsterdam must first betake themselves 
to Caesarea Philippi. But such a step can certainly not be expected at 
present. In this respect the Catholic Church is under no illusions at all. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY? 


The Central Committee 


The first meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council was called 
at very short notice. It was all the more remarkable that two-thirds of the 
elected members were present, while others were represented by alternates. 
The main task of the meeting was to carry out the instructions of the Assembly 
and to set up the World Council in its more permanent form. And this it did 
with considerable energy and rapidity. The Bishop of Chichester was chosen as 
Chairman and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry as Vice-Chairman. The many depart- 
mental committees were appointed. The staff was organised in such a way 
that the main responsibility lies in the hands of a General Secretariat, consist- 
ing of the General Secretary and five Associate General Secretaries. The 
relationships to National Christian Councils were defined. The basic guiding 
documents for the various departments were adopted. And attention was given 
to matters of membership. But the Committee did not confine itself to these 
problems of organisation. The most penetrating discussions were those concern- 
ing the imprisonment of Bishop Ordass in Hungary. All were agreed that 
action should be taken, but it was not easy to arrive at a common mind as to 
the precise steps. It was finally decided to send a letter to the Prime Minister 
of Hungary and to make a public protest should the answer to that letter be 
negative or unsatisfactory. The public protest was made in October. These 
discussions in which the great questions of principle concerning the duty of the 
Council to speak on behalf of the Churches, the basic solidarity of the member- 
Churches and the right attitude to policies of oppression were faced, helped 
more than anything else to make the committee into a team sharing a common 
responsibility to the Lord of the Church. 


Echoes of Amsterdam 


The Headquarters staff would not have been able to do much work, if it had 
tried to read every article that has been published about the Assembly. But 
we have read several hundreds of them and the main impression is that there is 
considerable unanimity about the significance of the meeting, but also considerable 
divergence as to some of its main characteristics. The vast majority of 


1 This Diary, which will be written by different members of the World Council Staff, will 
seek to give a current but not necessarily complete account of World Council activities. 
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writers from all Churches and nations speak with gratitude of the fact that a 
new beginning has been made in the relations of the Churches to each other 
and that this may have very great consequences for the future of the Christian 
Church. But there is an astonishing diversity in the judgments concerning the 
dominating trends in the Assembly. Adolf Keller has spoken of the myth of 
Amsterdam which surrounds the historical reality. But it would seem that in 
this case there are several myths which contradict each other at many points. 
Thus we read that the Assembly was Europe-centred, but also that the Assembly 
was wholly dominated by the Americans. We are told that the Assembly has 
faithfully reflected the economic and class demands of the property-owning 
bourgeoisie, but we hear also that it was a propaganda agency for the destruction 
of a free capitalist order. We are informed that the Assembly was typically 
Protestant in character, but we learn also that it has capitulated before Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Now, before any of these or other myths settles down in the pages 
of Church History books, it may be useful to make the obvious point that an 
Assembly made up of men and women of so many Churches and nations is a 
most complex phenomenon, and that every such generalisation is necessarily 
wrong. No one has begun to realise what happened at Amsterdam unless he 
understands that the astounding variety of standpoints and convictions was 
somehow transformed into a common word, which is not the word of this or 
that group but of the fellowship of Churches as a whole. 


A new start 


Members of the World Council staff have given a good deal of time to the 
follow-up of the Assembly. The official report has been prepared in the three 
languages, a study book on the sectional reports has been issued and several 
secretaries have participated in the large meetings in different countries through 
which the Assembly has been interpreted to a wider public. But the main emphasis 
during the last three months has been on the setting-up of the new World Council 
structure on the foundations laid by the Assembly. 

Thus the Reconstruction Department has had several meetings of its new 
Board and Administrative Committee at which the reorganisation decided upon 
by the Assembly has been carried out. It will not be easy to perform the big task 
with a smaller staff, but there is every reason to hope that with the help of the 
Church representatives the problem can be solved. The meetings made it very 
clear that there is no truth in the rumours that the reconstruction task will be 
pursued with less vigour or that there will be less cooperation between the Churches 
in this realm. Special attention was given to the refugee situation with its new 
possibilities (resettlement is now a practical proposition !) and its new tragedies. 
A special appeal for the refugees in the Middle East was sent to all member- 
Churches of the Council. 
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“‘Faith and Order’’ held a meeting of its Continuation Committee immediately 
following the Assembly.1 The progress of the work of the three commissions on 
the Church, on Ways of Worship and on Intercommunion was reviewed, a new 
constitution was adopted and plans were made for the work of the Rev. Oliver 
Tomkins, who will give his full time to Faith and Order activities. 

The Study Department Committee also met after the Assembly. It decided 
that in view of the Assembly discussions the Department should concentrate 
on three subjects : The studies on the biblical basis of the Church’s message to 
society are to be continued. The second and third subjects, which will be finally 
formulated at an enlarged meeting of the committee, are to be in the realm of the 
second and third sections of the Assembly, and will therefore deal with the 
Christian message in the modern mass society and with Christian action in 
a secular world. 

The Youth Department Committee meeting in the days after the Assembly 
manifested the strong desire to be an integral part of the Council and to be more 
closely related to the other departments. At a meeting of church youth workers 
from Europe in November plans were made concerning spiritual and material 
inter-church aid in the field of youth work. 

The new Board of the Ecumenical Institute has reviewed the very full 1949 
programme of the Institute, which includes courses and conferences for evangelists, 
journalists, politicians, industrialists, youth leaders, pastors, theological students, 
educators, artists and members of the medical profession. It was recognised 
that in the preparation and follow-up of these meetings other departments of the 
Council should help as much as possible, so that the Institute may be an expres- 
sion of the total programme of the World Council. 

The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has been represented 
at the Assembly of the United Nations by its Director Dr. O. F. Nolde, who 
has had occasion to transmit to that Assembly the relevant resolutions adopted 
at Amsterdam, and has given special attention to the question of human rights. 
Dr. Nolde has fought very especially for the acceptance of the draft of Article 16 
(religious liberty). It is encouraging to find that the Social Committee has 
accepted that article without change. 

The meetings of the International Missionary Council at Oegstgeest became 
the occasion for the implementing of the decisions taken by the I.M.C. and the 
Council concerning their association with each other. Further progress was 
made in planning for the conference of Churches in the Far East which will study 
how the Churches should be related to the ecumenical movement, and which will 
be under the common auspices of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. 


1 The printed minutes can be obtained from the Secretary, the Rev. Oliver S. Tomkins, 
7 Kensington Church Court, London W. 8. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THAT WONDERFUL AND SACRED MYSTERY 


The Universal Church in God’s Design 
L’Eglise universelle dans le Dessein de Dieu 
Die Kirche in Gottes Heilsplan 


Volume I of the Amsterdam Assembly Series 


English edition: S.C.M. Press, London. 12s. 6d. 

American as Harper & Bros., New York. $3.00. 

French ae Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris. Swiss francs 5.50. 

German a Furche Verlag. (Distributed in countries other than Germany 
through the Gotthelf Verlag, Zurich.) 


This book is significant because it is the first volume to be produced by the 
Ecumenical Movement on the doctrine of the Church. At Lausanne it became 
evident to many of us that little further progress could be made in the field 
of Ministry and Sacraments until we had got to grips with our differing con- 
ceptions of the Church. But in the field of theological thought much has 
happened since Lausanne. In the first place, the whole Church, both Catholic 
and Protestant, has become more conscious of Biblical theology. This revival 
is as important for the ‘‘reduced’”’ Protestantism inherited from the nineteenth 
century as for Catholicism. In the second place, the Ecumenical Movement, 
paradoxically enough, has made us more conscious of our heritage from the 
classical periods of our differing Confessions. These two things have meant 
a third thing ; all, both Catholic and Protestant, realise that theology to be 
living theology must be Church theology. There is no Gospel apart from the 
Church, and there is no living Church apart from the Gospel. 

In our day a theology of the Church becomes necessary largely because 
of the existence of the Churches and arises because we are taking the Church 
seriously again. The five essays by such scholars as Aulén (Lutheran), Craig 
(Methodist), Florovsky (Orthodox), Gregg (Anglican), and Barth (Reformed) 
are most revealing in the common facts and ideas they express concerning the 
nature of the Church. It is perhaps unfortunate that Bishop Aulén found it 
necessary to discuss the Sacraments, especially Baptism ; for here he enters 
an area of serious difference which is hardly relevant to the strict doctrine 
of the Church. I suppose more justification could be found for Fr. Florovsky’s 
brief excursion into the realm of episcopal prerogatives, because to him the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession is vital to the doctrine of the Church. Never- 
theless, it is a thorny subject and needs far more extensive treatment than 
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is here given to it ; and it might be better at this stage to leave it on one side. 
On the other hand, his reference to the Eucharist as the centre and focus of 
the Church’s worship and as a’symbol and instrument of her unity is vital, 
and needs far more attention than as yet has been given to it. It will, to many, 
no doubt seem remarkable that all these essays stress the given-ness of the 
Church, her worship and life ; her obedience to Christ rather than to prag- 
matic considerations of expediency; and at the same time her Jivingness 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The section on “The Shame and Glory of the Church”’ is well planned in 
that the contributors are an American (Richard Niebuhr), a Norwegian (Arne 
Fjellbu) and a German (Edmund Schlink), and all will be glad to have Olive 
Wyon’s “Signs of His Appearing”’, which shews that, on a most realistic view, 
things are not so bad as some might suppose. The statement of what might 
be called “the essential dialectic of the Ecumenical Movement’’ by Visser ’t 
Hooft in the last section clears up many misconceptions, as do the other 
essays in this section. A special welcome must be given to Prof. Skydsgaard’s 
careful and irenic analysis of Rome and the Ecumenical Movement, and it 
is surely a sign in favour of what he advances that a Roman priest should 
have made a contribution. 

We have yet a long way to go before we see again the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in all the world, but this book shews that we have 
already gone a long way and that we are going in the right direction. It will 
itself contribute largely to our further advance until we all come to “the 
unity of the Faith.” 

W. ROBINSON. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE VIA MEDIA 


Christian Unity: the Anglican Position 
by G. K. A. BELL, Bishop of Chichester 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1948. 192 p. 6s.) 


The student of the ecumenical movement is already deeply indebted 
to the Bishop of Chichester as the editor of the Report of the Stockholm 
Conference in 1925 and of three invaluable collections of documents on 
Christian unity. In his recent Olaus Petri Lectures, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala in the autumn of 1947, he has given us what certainly is 
the best existing historical account of the attitude of the Church of England 
to church unity. He begins his description by stating and examining the 
conception of the Anglican Via Media as found in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity — with which the Bishop himself is in profound agreement ; the epithet 
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“‘judicious’’ which has been commonly applied to the classical Anglican 
divine is no less appropriate of the author of this book. Dr. Bell relates 
with sympathy the story of the relations between the high Anglicans of the 
seventeenth century and contemporary Protestantism on the Continent. 
Although firmly convinced of the excellency of their own church polity, they 
refused to unchurch less “perfect’’ communions, and had no difficulty in 
admitting them to their celebrations of the Lord’s Supper. The following 
chapters, which deal with the relations with the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Eastern Orthodox and other oriental bodies, and with Protestants both 
in Great Britain and abroad, are full of interest. As an introduction to the 
study of the present ecumenical situation, this scholarly account, succinct 
and balanced as it is, cannot be too highly recommended. 

Yet the chief interest of the book is not historical. It has a message. It 
gives us the author’s own interpretation of the great tradition of which he is 
one of the most faithful and most sympathetic custodians in our time. He 
wants to recapture the classical Anglican conception, the pre-Tractarian 
Via Media, as it was interpreted by Hooker, Bramhall, Wake, Sharp and 
others. His last chapter, “Prospects for the Future’’, sketches a programme 
that needs much fuller discussion than can be included in this brief notice. 
While fully endorsing the plan of the World Council of Churches — of which 
he is now one of the most responsible officers — Dr. Bell looks beyond this 
on the one hand to a still wider cooperation between all Christians for the 
defence of their common heritage ; on the other to a more definite form of 
Church unity between all those non-Roman churches that possess, or would 
be willing to receive, the historic episcopate. Dr. Bell argues that this receiv- 
ing would not be conceived in any sense as a re-ordination, but as an act 
whereby a ministry, that is already complete and effective within its more 
narrow sphere, would be acknowledged as having authority “to minister in 
all those other churches which compose the united Church.” 

The Anglican position has here been stated in a spirit of moderation and 
charity which cannot fail to attract and gain sympathy. But even thus, it 
remains profoundly Anglican. It might perhaps be asked whether the author, 
in spite of his obvious desire to understand, has been able wholly to enter into 
the ways of thinking of those who will always subordinate matters of order 
to questions of faith — and whether it has not been the tragedy of all the 
discussions, particularly those between Anglicans and Free Church people 
in Great Britain, that the questions have been put so differently from the 
two sides that the arguments have never really met, but have somehow been 
moving in different spheres. This may well be an over-statement. But it is 
possible that the greatest value of this most valuable book lies in this: that 
it will help us really to come to grips with one of the most important problems 


in the field of ecumenical discussion. YNGVE BRILIOTH. 
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TOWARDS ECUMENICAL EVANGELISM 


The Church’s Witness to God’s Design 
Le Dessein de Dieu et le Témoignage de I’ Eglise 
Die Kirche bezeugt Gottes Heilsplan 


Volume II of the Amsterdam Assembly Series 


(Editions and prices as for Volume I.) 


The Second Volume of the preparatory studies for Amsterdam deals with 
Evangelism. The world Church today is faced with a world task. No longer 
can we distinguish “Christian’’ from “non-Christian’’ countries. The need 
is the same everywhere. We are called to say the same Word to “post-Christ- 
ian’’ disbelief and “‘non-Christian’’ unbelief, to cultured intellectuals and to 
unlettered primitives. 

This significant discovery of ecumenical thinking is the major contribution 
of this volume to the subject. Despite their varied cultural background and 
theological differences, the contributors to these studies agree that the eternal 
Gospel comprehends the Scriptural teaching about Creation, Fall, Election, 
Redemption and Consummation. The burden of our message is: this is 
God’s_ world, His creation ; though rebel man seeks to turn it to his own 
ends, failing to reach them every time, God is actively engaged in rescuing 
man from this predicament, through His Church of the redeemed ; in Christ 
Jesus, He has secured man’s forgiveness and release from sin, for He intends 
finally to establish His kingdom of righteousness among men. 

Evangelists and missionaries should be faithful not only to this message, 
but also in translating it, to make it meaningful and challenging to con- 
temporary life. Just there the chief problem arises. In the section which takes 
account of present-day man and the relevancy of the Gospel to his condition, 
the survey is necessarily Occidental, taking little cognizance of the Orient. 
In consequence, emphasis is laid on problems and methods of evangelism as 
concerning the Older Churches mainly. In this respect, it is true that these 
studies fall short of the ecumenical hope. It may, therefore, disappoint readers 
who belong to the Younger Churches. 

But then, the volume does not aim at being comprehensive and exhaustive in 
its treatment of the “‘evangelistic’’ and “missionary’’ task of the world Church. 
The purpose is rather to initiate similar studies, especially in the lands of the 
Younger Churches, possibly along directions here explored. The last chapter 
may well furnish the bases of such future discussion. 

And that is necessary. What gives justification and urgency to ecumenical 
thinking is the conviction that the Gospel cannot be fully understood, unless 
it is repeatedly re-discovered as the Word of hope for a// mankind ; nor until 
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every people has contributed its interpretation of that Word, will the world 
Church be able to fulfil her world mission. 
These are the first fruits of the ecumenical harvest gathered from the ripen- 
ing fields of the Older Churches. They give food for thought — for us of the 
Younger Churches. From their experience we should learn that the Church 
itself is an essential part of the Gospel : evangelism should stress the corporate 
sense of fellowship which comes of belonging to the Church. Therefore, the 
patient nurture of /ocal congregations in the life of the Spirit is a persistent 
responsibility, as generation follows generation. And what counts in evangelism 
is the consecrated witness of a devoted laity, living in the world and yet not of 
it. More than all, the Church can be the Body of Christ only as long as it 
keeps breaking the Bread to a spirit-starved world hungering for true self- 
worth and real community. But the original Commission pointedly refers to 
the “‘end of the world’’. To us of the Younger Churches falls the solemn 
responsibility in our day of being the missionary conscience of World Christen- 
dom, reminding the Older Churches of this obligation. 
P. D. DEVANANDAN. 


A GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO AMSTERDAM 
Die Ordnung Gottes und die Unordnung der Welt 


edited by WILHELM MENN 


Deutsche Beitrage zum Amsterdamer Skumenischen Gesprach 1948 
(Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart in Verbindung mit Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen. 237 p. 
DM. 7.20.) 


















This volume of essays is a German contribution to the study preparations 
for the Amsterdam Assembly. The mere fact of its appearance is in itself a 
noteworthy event. Those outside Germany can hardly be expected to appre- 
ciate the difficulties attending such a venture at a date as late as this third 
post-war year. The five sections of the book, as Wilhelm Menn states in the 
foreword, are merely to “fill a gap’’ in the general ecumenical picture. The 
sections deal consecutively with a justification for ecumenical activities in 
Germany, the nature and needs of today’s church in Germany, an approach 
to social problems, a discussion of the peace factors and freedom of religion. 
Dr. Hans Schénfeld, whose ecumenical labours must not be underestimated, 
writes a concluding chapter concerning the participation of German churchmen 
in ecumenical endeavours through the years. 

Obviously in such a pot-pourri of essays and essayists, the character and 
quality of the contribution will vary. It might have been of more permanent 
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value to have taken one particular theme and invited discussions upon it from 
a score of sources. As matters now stand the reader moves from the serenely 
devotional tone of Bishop G. W. E. Sommer by way of the provocative but 
brief “‘preaching indictment” of Dr. H. Thielicke, the highly technical and 
even cumbersome statements concerning church and state, the disturbing 
statistics of the refugee problem, down to the frankly politically-centred peace 
theme of Dr. U. Noak. 

Those who seek an insight into the life and thoughts of German churchmen 
during these last restless years will find this book rewarding. If it is read with 
only a limited ability of Einfiihlung the reader will feel himself transported to a 
world which seems “out of this world.’’ He will hear of the German experience 
of a world outlook which most other churches in the World Council have 
not or have only indirectly seen in action as it brazenly flouted all that was 
holy. Basic as a background to the whole book are the significant words of 
Bishop O. Dibelius : ““We have experienced this — we have suffered under it.”’ 

Although the analysis of the reasons and subsequent results of such a 
satanic world is still — as must be expected from this early vantage-point of 
history — more pronounced than constructive suggestions for apologetic or 
a defence strategy, the ominous future awaiting all of us impels us to seek and 
find in these pages a hint as to what lies ahead of us and what preparations we 
must now make. 

Those who feel that it cannot happen here or there or to us will not receive 
much benefit. Those who realize that secular facts are spiritually founded, 
and that historical data cannot only be repeated but will appear as a charge 
against the church, will read and learn with wide-open eyes. 


M. O. DIETRICH. 


BY AIR-LIFT FROM BERLIN 
Die Kirche zwischen Ost und West 


by M. H. BoEHM 
(Christliche Zeitschriftenverlag. 115 p.) 


The Church is virtually the only agency in Germany that has not been split 
into East and West, but it stands between the East and West both geographic- 
ally and spiritually. This is confirmed — not denied — by the fact that German 
churchmen prepared two separate books for the Amsterdam Assembly. One 
came from the Western zones and one from Berlin. They do not refute nor 
repudiate each other. 
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The striking features of this little booklet are its simplicity, clarity and sense 
of reality. Such qualities are not always present in German theology, but the 
Berlin churchmen obviously have no time for non-essentials. The first para- 
graph of the Introduction refers to the eschatological nature of the original 
Gospel, and a sense of imminence — either of disaster or of God — runs 
through all the pages. Nevertheless, the group that wrote the book does not 
take refuge in a Johannine exposition of “last things.’ The principles it 
propounds are directly linked to daily problems. 

The Church, in the first section, is the visible body of Christ. The question 
of repentance is allied to the Stuttgart Declaration. The disunity of the churches 
must be overcome, but not in the naive hope of eliminating inner weaknesses 
thereby. 

These practical observations continue in the second section on the Church’s 
witness. There is no difference in the Bible between pastors and laymen. 
The Gospel must not apologise ; it must attack. The evangelisation of Israel 
must be taken seriously. We must lift our eyes above that preoccupation with 
the conversion of individuals to the vision of God’s unfolding Kingdom. But 
the proclamation of the Christian word must be firmly rooted in the Christian 
community, in church-consciousness. The congregation must be a family 
and baptism must be reintroduced into the framework of public worship. 

Longest and most thoroughgoing is Section III, which tries to define the 
Christian relationship to social disorder and socialism. Socialism is openly 
espoused, but the Church is not to join the Socialist Party. Its task is to 
build living congregations which will serve to integrate society again, but 
must not be established primarily for that purpose. Also the Church must 
contribute to the rehabilitation of peace and freedom, but not assume that as 
its chief purpose. There are relatively long essays on social problems in this 
section, but the writers always return to the conviction that the Church is 
meant to be a living community proclaiming the Good News. 

A clear line is drawn between Socialism, which is acceptable to Christians, 
and Marxism, which is not. Another clear line is drawn in defining “demonism’”’ 
as human sinfulness, not a super-human ogre. The authors frankly admit that 
Germans are prone to fly from one extreme to the other, but that the Christian 
must move on a thorny ridge between exaggerated individualism and indifferent 
collectivism. The Bible provides no easy ready-made answers to modern 
questions. 

Section IV on International Affairs is too brief and cursory. Berlin, which 
is the centre of world problems, feels no right to speak — except to proclaim 
the Gospel again and again, advocating reconciliation and inviting repentance. 
In general terms the correct relation to all political authority is outlined, but 


the conviction is expressed that the true peace of Jesus will come only through 
the Church. 
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Coming as they do from such a critical area, these thoughts assume 
unusual importance. The Berlin air-lift operates both ways and this booklet 
contains precious cargo for Western thinking. 

Stewart W. HERMAN. 


STORY OF ADVANCE 


Documents on Christian Unity 
Third Series, 1930-1948 


edited by G. K. A. BELL 
(Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto. 






1948. 300 p. 12s. 6d.) 


































Dr. Bell’s third series of Documents on Christian Unity has assembled the 
most indispensable materials for ecumenical understanding from 1930 down 
to the very edge of the First Assembly of the World Council. 

The records begins with the epoch-making Lambeth Conference of 1930. 
The discriminating reader should immediately attach the Report of Lambeth 
1948, and compare the two carefully and often. Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox and other Eastern churches and Old Catholic church documents, 
not easily accessible, constitute a highly important part of Dr. Bell’s summary. 
Discussions in their various phases between the Church of England and the 
English Free Churches have been somewhat closely followed in America, 
but fugitive documents quickly get scattered, and the ecumenical student is 
profoundly indebted to this collection for bringing the most important ones 
together in one place. 

From the Western side of the Atlantic, conversations between the Church 
of England in Canada and the United Church of Canada have seemed very 
significant, and one greatly appreciates their documentary inclusion in the 
collection. 

American Free Churchmen may perhaps wonder whether a record of the 
discussions leading to the union of the Evangelical and United Brethren Chur- 
ches in the United States, to the probably impending union of the Con- 
gregational Christian and the Evangelical and Reformed Churches, as well 
as the official discussions between Baptists and Disciples, are not as important, 
in their way, for such a record as documents of the Church of Finland as rela- 
ted to the Church of England. This of course raises the question of what really 
matters in Christian unity discussions, and here theology inevitably governs 
judgment. 

It is regrettable that the central documents of the prolonged South India 
negotiations were too voluminous for inclusion in the collection, but the later 
phases of modification and adjustment and the final resolutions which led the 
way to the consummation of this great union are adequately documented. 
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The familiar basic documents issuing from the Oxford and Edinburgh World 
Conferences of 1937, and part of the Tambaram Report of 1938, are made 
accessible in convenient form. 

In brief, what documents can do, this collection has done. What they 
cannot do is suggested in the conclusion of Report of the Amsterdam Assemb- 
ly’s Section I, that “different total ways of apprehending the Church of Christ”’ 
determine the practical bearings of all specific acts and declarations, and that 
context is more important than text for the understanding of ecumenical 
progress. 

H. PauL DOUGLAss. 


THE LIVING CHURCH AROUND THE WORLD 
Christianity today 
A Survey of the State of the Churches, sponsored by the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council of Churches. 


Edited by HENRY SMITH LEIPER, with a foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


(Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York, 1947, 452 p. $5.00.) 


This book divides the world into forty-two countries or regions and des- 
cribes the present state of the Churches in each of them with particular 
emphasis on the Protestant or Orthodox Churches. The articles are on the 
whole most successful in enabling the reader to gain a real sense of the problems 
which the churches are confronting and of the energy and strategic insight they 
are displaying. It is these last two qualities which characterize the dominant 
impression which the book left with the reviewer, for though many of the 
essays provide surveys of the historical background of the churches in a parti- 
cular area, their main emphasis is laid on the effect of the War on the Churches 
and the ongoing trends which were evident in the two years after the War. 
It is impossible to read this work without gaining a vivid feeling that the Church 
of Christ is alive and active in all parts of the earth, that it is endowed with 
men of great strategic vision, and that it is aware of the real problems of the 
modern world. The reviewer confesses that he occasionally thinks of the Church 
as almost moribund and so was delightfully amazed that forty-two authors 
from forty-two parts of the world were wide awake to the pressing tasks of 
the Church. 

A brief review cannot hope to suggest the variety of fact and inspiration 
which Christianity Today contains. How many readers of the Ecumenical 
Review are aware that to a Royal Commission is the instrument necessary 
to effect changes in the method of training Swedish clergy? Or that in 1946 
the relatively small Church of Sweden was supporting 1262 missionaries on the 
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field and had 535 preparing to go out ? These figures constitute a harsh judg- 
ment upon and a stirring challenge to most other churches. It came as a sur- 
prise to the reviewer to read on page 64 that the “sovereignty of God”’ is an 
“original Calvinist principle’’ for in his lay innocence he had hitherto ascribed 
it to the prophets! The chapter on Spain tells a story of courage and endurance 
that should be much more widely known. The accounts of the Church in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia cannot fail to recall to us that these countries 
are the easternmost bastions of the Reformation and that in them today 
there are many Christian communists who in their own souls are bearing for 
the rest of us the tension which is fraught with so great possibilities of good 
and evil for the world, the tension which most of us look at externally, in either 
hysteria or self-righteousness, but which they must live. The articles from 
Asia make clear that the need for missionaries is urgent, but it is for a type 
which the writer from India complains is found only infrequently. Doubtless 
for every reader the chapter on New Guinea with its account of heroism and 
simplicity of faith will be most moving. In it is recorded the fact that an 
Australian woman whose son was killed by the Japanese has established a 
College for Papuan missionaries with the hope and prayer that some day a 
Papuan trained by the College may go to Japan to preach the Gospel of 
peace. 

Country after country reports that National Councils of Churches have 
been formed. The descriptions of relationships with the World Council of 
Churches abound in evidence that despite its brief existence the Council is 
already a significant force drawing the Churches together and awakening in 
them a deeper realization of their great calling to announce the Gospel and 
serve the needs of all God’s children. It would be hard to think of a better 
method of making real in one’s personal life a vision of the significance of that 
calling than to read daily a chapter of Christianity Today and then bring 
before God in thanksgiving and intercession the gifts and needs of His Church, 

A. JOHN COLEMAN. 


EVERYMAN’S ARCHBISHOP 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury — His Life and Letters 


by F. A. IREMONGER 
(Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto, 1948.) 


Many of us have been eagerly expecting this book in the hope that it 
would allow us to spend once again some happy and inspiring hours with 
the man who has given us so much but from whom we had hoped to receive 
so much more. And this is exactly the great present which the Dean of Lich- 
field has given us. He enables us to live with William Temple, to watch him 
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in his astounding energy, to hear his unrivalled laugh, to follow his extra- 
ordinary mind at work and to cast at least a glance into the source of it all : 
his inner life. For those of us who belong to a younger generation the main 
discoveries to be made in this fascinating story concern Temple’s youth: 
his spiritual and intellectual development in the Oxford period. It is strangely 
encouraging to find that even William Temple did not arrive at his clear 
strong faith without a great struggle. And perhaps the greatest single impres- 
sion which the book leaves on one’s mind is that Temple was always on the 
move, always open for new truth to break forth from the Word of God, 
always willing to correct his theology and indeed his convictions on any ~ 
important point. 

The most remarkable example is surely his sensitiveness to the new situation 
in theology in the last years of his life. It was surely not easy for him to roll 
up “the Christian map”’ of the world and to think in terms of “lighting beacons 
in the darkness’’ rather than of “illuminating the world.’’ But instead of 
defending the delicately balanced system of thought which he had worked out 
through long years of reflection he moved away from the notion which had 
surely at one time been very dear to him, namely “that the world as it now exists 
is a rational whole”’ and came to think “by the analogy of a drama,”’ that is to 
put “greater emphasis on eschatology”’ (p. 537). This is not merely a wonder- 
ful illustration of intellectual adaptability but even more of spiritual humility. 

Was it not this same basic humility which made him the great ecumenical 
leader ? The chapter on the ecumenical movement is not the strongest in the 
book for it tells us too much about the movement and too little about Temple’s 
specific place in it. It does not give sufficient emphasis to the fact that the 
whole new conception of inter-church relationships which has found expression 
in the World Council of Churches was first thought out by William Temple. 
His Edinburgh sermon and speeches, and especially the explanatory memo- 
randum on the Utrecht Constitution, have become the basis of all further 
reflection about the nature of the World Council and its task. While Mott, 
Séderblom and Brent brought the ecumenical movement into existence, Temple 
gave it its foundations. 

But our final impression is not of William Temple, the prophet, the thinker, 
the ecumenical leader, but of William Temple, the Christian. The truly 
unforgettable parts of this biography are those which allow us a glimpse into 
his inner life. We find confirmed what we felt in his presence — that he lived 
wholly in and for the realities to which he witnessed. His life was the life 
which he described in “Readings in St. John’s Gospel’’: “Our task is not 
laboriously to follow Him, not in some way to transform our nature; our 
task is to recognise what is already and always fact, that all progress we make 
is through Him, all knowledge we gain is of Him, all energy we exercise is of 


Him.”’ ¥. 8 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE FIRST SCHISM 


The Photian Schism 
History and Legend 


by FRANCIS DvoRNIK 


(Cambridge University Press, 1948. xrv plus 503 p. 35s.) 


Abbé Dvornik’s book is a fine example of the importance and the usefulness 
which real historical research can and should have on the task of reconciling 
the divided churches. For a long time the “Schism of Photius’? — a famous 
Byzantine patriarch of the eleventh century — had been regarded as one 
of the main causes of the rupture between the Orthodox East and the Roman 
West. Some people have praised Photius; others have accused him and 
heaped abuse on his head. Photius “has stood for centuries as a sign of 
contradiction, a symbol of disunion, a challenge that still keeps apart the 
Western and Eastern fragments of Christendom’’ (p. 1). Abbé Dvornik’s 
book is the culmination and synthesis of a long series of preparatory works, 
which enjoy a well-deserved reputation among all students of Byzantine history. 
He has proved in masterly fashion that there exists a ‘“‘Photian legend”’ which 
has distorted the true facts about Photius, and that this legend is not the 
cause but the result of the division of the churches. The purpose of Dvornik’s 
book is twofold: firstly, to restore the truth about Photius (by destroying 
the myth about his alleged “second schism’? with Rome), and secondly, to 
trace the effect and the outcome of the “Photian legend.’’ And it is no 
exaggeration to describe this “‘reconstruction”’ of a history which is extremely 
complicated — owing to the number and diversity of its determining factors 
— as a chef-d’cuvre in historical method. And even if certain details are 
ultimately explained or seen in a different light, it is unlikely that Dvornik’s 
synthesis will be invalidated as a whole. 

The fact remains, however, that in the eyes of an Orthodox historian 
Dvornik’s book propounds as many questions as it solves. Or, to put it 
better, it clears the ground for the real problem of Photius, which is none 
other than the problem of the division among the churches. For although 
Abbé Dvornik has succeeded in restoring the historical truth about Photius 
and his relations with Rome, clarification is still needed on his exact ideas, 
and those of the Byzantine Church which he represented, concerning the 
“primacy of Rome”’ and the crucial question of the FILIOQUE. Dvornik’s 
analysis brings out clearly that, in spite of the “normal intercourse’’ between 
the two churches, there were deep theologi-al and ecclesiological differences 
between them, the seriousness of which Pkotius was the first to demonstrate 
— whatever his reasons may have been. In other words, the history of Photius 
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needs implementing by a thorough study of his theology. Moreover, in 
our opinion, a great deal remains to be said about the two Byzantine “‘parties”’ 
— Extremist and Moderate — which, as Dvornik shows so well, have played 
an outstanding part in all the vicissitudes of the Photian history and the 
Photian legend. 

But like the theological problem, the problem of the nature of this constant 
tension at the heart of the Byzantine Church can only be solved within the 
setting of a vast and profound “re-evaluation’”’ of Orthodox Byzantinism as 
a whole. And, needless to say, this would be impossible without Dvornik’s 
masterly re-handling of this history. 

This book reveals a new spirit in the relations between the divided confes- 
sions, not only because of its scientific value, but also on account of the spirit 
of liberty and the warm sympathy towards the Byzantine Church and its 
great Patriarch which pervade it. It is an extremely important step in the 
common search for truth. 

A. SCHMEMANN. 


EXPLORING ECUMENICAL ROADS 
Prospecting for a United Church 


by ANnGus Dun, Bishop of Washington 
(Harper and Bros., New York, 1948. 114 p. $1.50.) 


During the last quarter of a century, America has certainly been an exper- 
imental laboratory for all kinds of Church Unity movements, just as formerly 
— with over two hundred different sects — it used to be the Eldorado of that 
extreme Protestant individualism which has been so maliciously described 
by Coleridge : “I belong to that holy and infallible Church of which, at the 
present time, I am the only member.”’ This individualism is vanishing, while, 
as the author shows, a new church consciousness stresses a long-neglected 
catholic element in the original nature of the Church. It leads towards the 
essential oneness of the Church and allows “the churches again to confess the 
Church.’ This progress manifested itself by phases in the federative and 
ecumenical movement of the U.S.A. The unity which is sought is based, 
according to a statement by Archbishop Temple at the Edinburgh Conference 
in 1937, on “the unity of God and the uniqueness of His redeeming act in 
Jesus Christ.” 

But we are still far from the goal of this movement. Bishop Dun shows 
clearly and with many illustrations the still existing obstacles which the 
churches have to face on their way towards a united Church. Two conditions 
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must be fulfilled for widening the ecumenical vision and strengthening mutual 
cooperation : an increasingly deep understanding of the particularities of 
each church, and a furthering of living contacts between them. 

All such efforts can be made only with the help of the Holy Spirit and 
through deepening our personal relationship to Christ. Bishop Dun sees the 
greatest obstacles where a characteristic element of one church is trans- 
formed or interpreted as an exclusive Absolute. Such interpretation depends 
mainly on the emphasis which one church lays either on the Bible or on the 
idea of the Church or the Spirit. These fundamentals are inseparable, because 
God has joined them together. 

The book sums up in a very illustrative way the specific American experience 
of that new humility of American denominations, and of that vision of the 
greater Church, which has given birth to the World Council of Churches. 

ADOLF KELLER. 


THREE DECADES AMONG CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 
A history of the first 30 years 


by RUTH ROUSE 
(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 332 p. 12s. 6d.) 


It has been my wish for thirty years that Miss Rouse should write the 
history of the World’s Student Christian Federation. No one, I felt, could 
do it as she would. Two important phases of its activity were initiated by her : 
the women’s work and the relief action, to say nothing of its ecumenical 
vocation in which she always believed. And now the book is in our hands, 
complete with elaborate appendices, bibliography, index, etc., full of docu- 
mentary evidence, representing years of research through typed as well as 
printed material. 

But that is only the outer aspect, the objective side. Love and labour 
for the Federation speak out of every line in the book, giving it a high subjective 
value. It is not only a masterly picture of the Federation, it is the work of 
a warm-hearted Christian who has lived to serve students at any cost. Student 
migrations, the hardships and opportunities they involve fascinate her. The 
difficult tasks, the struggling groups have a peculiar attraction for her. “The 
Student Christian Movement in Lands without National Organisation’’ is a 
sort of “Federation créche’’ to be specially mothered. Some very suggestive 
expressions crop up under her pen. We hear of “‘lynx-eyed Wishard’’ in 
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early Federation days, of “assorted Scandinavians’? among representatives 
of many nations in the Swiss “Foyers,’’ of “indigestible Hungarian’’ Pro- 
testants in a Roumanian Orthodox Movement. 

The whole world, the many events (the first world war among them) of 
three decades, this was no easy material to deal with! But Ruth Rouse does 
not only “think in continents,”’ she also thinks in eras and the history divides 
itself quite naturally, and so to speak of inner necessity, into phases and periods, 
without either gaps or overlapping. Again, National Movements are not 
pictured side by side but interdependent as they really are, yet each of them 
standing out with its national characteristics. 

For the 1948 reader it is interesting and encouraging to discover that, after 
all, Federation work (better say any kind of Christian international work) 
has always had to go against the current. Our time is not so different from 
others as we sometimes imagine ; wars and rumours of wars have been heard 
of in every generation. 

“Those alone have clarity of vision who see the world as God sees it,” 
says Ruth Rouse. She herself is one of those who always tried to do so. Her 
book as well as her life-work bring out superbly the truth of Robert E. Speer’s 
epigraph to one of her chapters : ““No one can follow Him without following 
Him to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


SUZANNE BIDGRAIN. 


FIVE CONCEPTIONS OF THE CHURCH 


La Sainte Eglise Universelle: Confrontation ecuménique 
(Cahiers théologiques de 1’Actualité protestante) 


(Published by Delachaux & Niestlé S.A. 1948.) 


This book consists of a symposium by five authors from differing confes- 
sions. The first essay, by Father Georges Florovsky, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Exile, “Le Corps du Christ Vivant,’’ covers somewhat more fully 
the same ground as his essay in the first Assembly Preparatory Volume on 
The Universal Church in God’s Design. In particular he gives more attention 
(pp. 36 f.) to the distinctively Orthodox conception of the organic unity 
of the Church and the place of the episcopal succession of the ministry in it. 
The whole essay is an interpretation of the arresting phrase of St. Augustine : 
Totus Christus : Caput et Corpus. 

The essay by F.-J. Leenhard, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Geneva, is written from the point of view of the Reformed. Beginning by 
tracing the life of the Church from Abraham and Israel to its reconstitution 
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in Jesus the Messiah and its interpretation in the writings of the Apostle 
Paul, he goes on to deal with the characteristics unity, holiness, apostolicity 
and catholicity of the Church as interpreted in the Reformed tradition, with 
many striking phrases such as: “If the presence of Christ constitutes the 
Church, the Church is not Christ. The Church is stil! only the Body of Christ, 
she is that which is visible of Christ. But all that is visible of the Church is 
not Christ.” 

The next essay, by Regin Prenter, a Lutheran Professor at Aarhuus, 
expounds the Church as interpreted by the Confession of Augsburg. He 
defines the authority of the Confession as being a witness to Scripture, and 
then takes the relevant phrase from Article VII: “Item docent, quod una 
sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit. Est autem ecclesia congregatio sancto- 
rum, in qua evangelium recte docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta,”’ 
expounding it clause by clause under the discipline of Scripture. 

The fourth essay is by Canon Alan Richardson (Church of England) ; 
it opens with a biblical exposition of the nature of the Church, but largely 
consists of an interpretation of the Anglican understanding of that biblical 
basis in the further light, not only of the Bible itself, but also of tradition and 
reason. The witty retort (p. 148) to the question: Where was your Church 
before the Reformation ? with the answer: Where was your face before you 
washed it ? does not perhaps suggest as fundamentally serious an operation 
as Anglicans would admit the Reformation to have been in the life of their 
Church, but well illustrates the basic Anglican conviction of the unbroken 
continuity of their Church with the primitive Church. 

The final essay, by Father C. Spicq, O.P., is a Roman Catholic interpreta- 
tion which includes (pp. 177 f.) the Catholic interpretation of the biblical 
evidence for the supremacy of Peter. 

This bare catalogue of contents is all that a short review can attempt, for 
each essay is provocative of long and careful discussion. Let it simply be 
said that since each essay stands squarely in the corporate tradition of the 
confession which it represents, it is in itself an admirable illustration of the 
truth emphasised in the Report of Section I at Amsterdam, that all theology 
of the Church is discussed within the context of a corporate tradition. It is 
the reconciliation of those corporate traditions with one another, rather than 
the itemised agreement on particulars, which is the real task of those who 
seek Christian unity. A careful reading of this book in order to discover 
the relation to one another of these traditions as traditions would give a 
deeper insight into both the promise and the problem of Christian reunion. 


OLIVER TOMKINS. 





APOSTLE OF REUNION 
Monsieur Portal, prétre de la Mission, 1885-1926 
by H. HEMMER 


(Bloud et Gay, Paris, 1947. 251 p.) 


This is a book of great ecumenical value and interest. It is unfortunate 
that Chanoine Hippolyte Hemmer, the original author, died before complet- 
ing his work. Certain phases of Abbé Portal’s life had to be treated by other 
authors. The book therefore suffers from lack of cohesion and a certain 
amount of repetition. 

The main life work of Abbé Portal was, of course, the promotion of union 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome, and far the most 
interesting parts of the book are those written by Chanoine Hemmer 
dealing with the Abbé’s original campaign in the nineties for the union of 
the churches, and with the “‘Malines Conversations’’ in the "twenties. In 
both of these he was closely associated at every point with Lord Halifax. 
Portal’s work as “‘l’apdtre de l’union des églises’’ grew out of a meeting of 
the two men in Madeira in 1889, and the love and confidence which sprang 
up between them. Lord Halifax awoke in Abbé Portal deep interest and love 
for the Church of England. He taught him, of course, to see it through the 
eyes of an ardent Anglo-Catholic, and the Abbé never had a full-orbed view 
of the life and worship of the Church of England and her attitude towards 
reunion. But in any case both men had the true view that to know, to under- 
stand and to love is the right path to reunion. 

Abbé Portal’s wonderfully attractive character, life and activity had other 
sides. He cared for reunion of the Church of Rome with the Russian Church 
almost as much as for its reunion with the Anglican. He did a marvellous 
work in the training of young priests, especially in the Séminaire St. Vincent, 
Paris. He exercised a remarkable influence amongst the practising Catholic 
Students of the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, holding retreats and leading 
circles and discussions amongst them. It was work on Student Christian 
Movement lines, but he never seems to have encountered the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, whose developing ecumenism would have interested 
him so intensely. He succeeded in firing both young priests and students 
with love for the Church of England and for the cause of reunion. 

The book is unfortunately marred by many mistakes in English spelling. 

RUTH ROUSE. 





THE GOSPEL FOR EVERY MAN AND THE WHOLE OF MAN 
Christ, His Church and His World 


by STEPHEN C. NEILL 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1948. 157 p. 6s.) 


Bishop Neill, the Church history scholar, the ecumenical ambassador, 
the missionary and evangelist, has within the brief compass of this little book 
given a masterly analysis of the evangelistic responsibility of the World Church 
in this generation. 

With a few rapid strokes of the brush he shows how, in the nineteenth 
century, the Church was forced on to the defensive against the onslaught of 
literary criticism, Communism, evolutionism, the science of comparative 
religion, and Freudian psycho-analysis. The author relates how this grand 
assault was met by the sound scholarship of the Trinity College trio, Lightfoot, 
Westcott and Hort. The same spirit of confident advance which characterised 
them should hearten the Church of today. Defence alone is not enough. 
**For a century the Church has been largely on the defensive in the world 
of thought. And when the Church is on the defensive, it is lost.” 

Against this background, the achievements and problems of the modern 
missionary movement and of the ecumenical revival are interpreted. The 
achievements must not lead us to complacency. The Church, and Christian 
theology, must take seriously “the fact that in the year of grace 1948 half 
the people in the world have never heard the Gospel so preached that they 
can understand it.’’ This challenging unfinished task is not to be understood 
simply in the geographical sense (Tibet, Islam, Russia). Bishop Neill endea- 
vours to arouse the Church to a recognition of the fact that “the Christianis- 
ation of man’s life has to be carried out in depth as well as in extension.” 
Whole domains of life are still largely left untouched by the Church : industri- 
alised society in the West and in the East, the Church’s attitude to war, 
and the relationship of Church and culture. Here are tasks where a definite 
advance should be made in this generation. 

The Church may be a minority, in the East as well as in the West. But, 
however small, if its message can be set forth “‘as reasonable, coherent, relevant 
in the present situation and challenging in its demand for the total loyalty 
of man,”’ then it will be able to fulfil, more adequately than hitherto, its 
urgent evangelistic task in the modern world. 

B. G. M. SUNDKLER. 
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Die Theologie und die Kirche. Gesammelte Vortrage II. 392 Seiten, Leinen 
Die Unordnung der Welt und Gottes Heilsplan. 24 Seiten, geheftet 


Verheissung und Verantwortung der christlichen Gemeinde im heutigen 
Zeitgechehen. 36 Seiten, geheftet 


In der Schriftenreihe Theologische Studien (herausgegeben von 
KARL BARTH) sind erschienen : 


Heft 1: Rechtfertigung und Recht. 3. Auflage, 48 Seiten Fr. 
Heft 2: Evangelium und Bildung. 2. Auflage, 24 Seiten Fr. 
Heft 5: Die Souverdnitdt des Wortes Gottes und die Entscheidung 

des Glaubens. 2. Auflage, 24 Seiten Fr. 1.69 
Heft 6: David-Friedrich Strauss als Theologe. 2. Auflage, 36 Seiten Fr. 2.20 
Heft 14: Die kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe. 3. Auflage, 48 Seiten Fr. 2.20 
Heft 20: Christengemeinde und Biirgergemeinde. 44 Seiten Fr. 2.50 
Heft 22: Die Schrift und die Kirche. 44 Seinen Fr. 2.50 
Heft 23: Die Botschafi von der freien Gnade Gottes. 28 Seiten Fr. 1.80 


Predigtbdnde gemeinsam mit EDUARD THURNEYSEN : 
Komm Schépfer Geist ! 4. Auflage, 266 Seiten, Leinen = 6.30 
Sucket Gott, so werdet ihr leben ! 192 Seiten, Leinen 6.30 


Evangelijdher Verlag AG. Sollikon- Siri 





Wolfgang Die Herrschaft Christi und der Staat im 
Schweitzer Neuen Testament Fr. 3.30 


Soeben ist diese bemerkenswerte Schrift des Sekretars der Studienabteilung 
des Oekumenischen Rates erschienen. Sie bringt einen Adusserst wichtigen 
Beitrag zu der immer brennender werdenden Frage des Verhiltnisses von 
Kirche und Staat. 


Ausgewiahite Schriften in drei Binden 
jeder Band Fr. 13.— 
erschienen sind bis jetzt: Bd. I, Schriftauslegung und Bd. II, Die Verkindigung 


Joh. Chr. 
Blumhardt 


Studienabteilung Oekumenischer Rat 
Der Weg von der Bibel zur Welt Fr. 6.50 


Bericht von zwei Oekumenischen Studientagungen iiber: «Die Autoritat der 
Bibel fir die soziale und politische Botschaft der Kirche in der Gegenwart. » 


Rduard Dostojewski 


Thurnevsen - ‘ie ich weitaus fir das bedeutendste Ergebnis der ganzen bisherigen 


Dostojewskiforschung halte... (Kant Nétzet) 


zu beziehen durch jede Buchhandlung 


GOTTHELF VERLAG 
ZURICH SCHWEIZ 


Nouveautés marquantes de 


L°ACTUALITE PROTESTANTE 


La Sainte Eglise Universelle Confrontation ccuméni- 
que par G. Fiorovsky, F.-J. LEENHARDT, R. PRENTER, A. RICHARD- 
son et C. Spica O. P. Fr. 8.— 


D’éminents théologiens, appartenant aux cing confessions : orthodoxe, réformée, 
luthérienne, anglicane et catholique romaine, étudient la réalité et les carac- 
téres de l’Eglise. Leur confrontation introduit le lecteur au centre méme du 
débat cecuménique actuel et lui permet de mesurer ce qui divise encore et ce 
qui unit déja. 


Christ et le temps 0. Cuttmann 


Renouvelant le probléme théologique de Vhistoire de l’Eglise, cette ceuvre 
magistrale montre ce que signifie pour l’Eglise et le monde, l’éthique et la 
politique, la seigneurie de Jésus-Christ sur le temps. 


De VEsprit bourgeois N. Bexnuerr 


On trouvera dans cet ouvrage posthume les idées si originales de l’auteur sur 
l’homme et la société. 


Etre ou ne pas étre C. S. Lewis 
Avec clarté et humour, Lewis met la théologie 4 la portée de chacun. 


DELACHAUX & NIESTLE 


Editeurs — NEUCHATEL et PARIS 





Die Unordnung der Welt und Gottes Heilsplan 
Deutsche Ausgabe der fiinf Sammelbande der 


ERSTEN VOLLVERSAMMLUNG 
DES (EKUMENISCHEN KATES DER KIRCHEN 
AMSTERDAM 1948 


Band I. DIE KIRCHE IN GOTTES HEILSPLAN 
1. Die Lehre von der Kirche. — 2. Schmach und Herrlichkeit der 
Kirche. — 3. Zeichen Seines Erscheinens. — 4. Die ekumenische 


Bewegung. 


Band II. DIE KIRCHE BEZEUGT GOTTES HEILSPLAN 
1. Der Auftrag an die Kirche. — 2. Unsere unchristliche Welt. — 
. Axiome des modernen Menschen. — 4. Was ist die christliche Bot- 
schaft fiir die Gegenwart ? — 5. Das Evangelium in der Welt an der 
Arbeit. — 6. Der Weg zu Anhédngern anderer Religionen. 


Band III. DIE KIRCHE UND DIE AUFLUSUNG DER 
GESELLSCHAFTLICHEN ORDNUNG 

1. Gottes Ordnung und die Unordnung der heutigen Kultur. — 2. Tech- 
nik und Zivilisation. — 3. Die Lage in Europa, in Asien und in 
den Vereinigten Staaten. — 4. Persénliche Beziehungen in einer tech- 
nisierten Gesellschaft. — 5. Die Weltverflochtenheit der Kirche. — 
6. Neue Anfange in den Beziehungen der Kirche zur Gesellschaft. 
— 1, Eine verantwortliche Gesellschaft. — 8. Das strategische Ver- 
halten der Kirche. — 9. Und nun ? 


Band IV. DIE KIRCHE UND DIE INTERNATIONALE 
UNORDNUNG 


1. Die Behandlung internationaler Angelegenheiten seitens der Kirchen. 
— 2. Die Kirche und die Unordnung in der Vilkerwelt. — 3. Christ- 
liche Verantwortung in unserer zerrissenen Welt. — 4. Religionsfreiheit 
und verwandte Menschenrechte. — 5. Christliche Verantwortung in 
einer Welt der Machtpolitik. 


Band V. DIE ERSTE VOLLVERSAMMLUNG DES 
(EKUMENISCHEN RATES DER KIRCHEN 


Der amtliche Bericht mit allen offiziellen Dokumenten des Rates, einer 
Zusammenfassung der Aussprachen, den Texten der Beschliisse, der 
Botschaft, u. s. w. 


Die Preise werden sofort nach Erscheinen festgesetzt. 


Ausgabe fiir Deutschland 
FURCHE VERLAG, Tiibingen 
& 


EVANGELISCHES VERLAGSWERK, Stuttgart 
Ausgabe fiir die iibrigen Lander 
GOTTHELF - VERLAG, Ziirich 


(Von der Studienabteilung des (Ekumenischen Rates der Kirchen 
mit der Auslieferung beauftragt) 





BOOKS ABOUT 


AMSTERDAM 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


MAN’S DISORDER & GOD’S DESIGN 


The following four books were prepared as a result of a comprehensive ecumenical 
process of collaboration in writing extending over a period of two years and have 
served as the basic preparatory material for the Assembly. Each volume contains 
the final report adopted by the Assembly on the subject. 


I. THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH IN GOD’S DESIGN 


BY G. AULEN, KARL BARTH, C. T. CRAIG, P. DEVANANDAN, A. FJELLBU, 
G. FLOROVSKY, J. GREGG, RICHARD NIEBUHR, E. SCHLINK, K. E. SKYDS- 
GAARD, OLIVER TOMKINS, M. VILLAIN, W. A. VISSER °T HOOFT, OLIVE 
WYON. 


THE CHURCH’S WITNESS TO GOD’S DESIGN 


BY FRANK BENNETT, EMIL BRUNNER, W. M. HORTON, H. KRAEMER, 
PIERRE MAURY, S. C. NEILL, L. NEWBIGIN, W. PAUCK, S. SAVARIMUTTU, 
P. TILLICH, G. VICEDOM. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY 


BY S. BATES, J. C. BENNETT, KATHLEEN BLISS, EMIL BRUNNER, J. ELLUL, 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR, J. H. OLDHAM, C.L. PATIJN, M. M. THOMAS, E. C. 
URWIN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
DISORDER 


BY R.P. BARNES, E. BRUNNER, JOHN FOSTER DULLES, K. G. GRUBB, 
J.L. HROMADKA, O.F. NOLDE, F.M. VAN ASBECK. 


12s6d per volume, or the set of four at the special price of 42s 


V. THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES Price: Probably 12s 6d 


The Official Report, containing all official documents of the World Councilof Churches, 
a summary of the debates, texts of resolutions, Message, etc. 


These volumes will appear shortly. Orders may now be placed. 


Publishers 


S.C.M. PRESS Ltd HARPER & BROTHERS 


56 Bloomsbury Street, 49 East 33 rd Street, 
London W.C. 1 (England) New York City (U.S. A.) 


For the French and German editions see other advertisements 




















BOOKS ABOUT 


AMSTERDAM 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Other publications concerning the Assembly 
issued by the S.C.M. Press, London 


A popular account 
AMSTERDAM 1948 


By H. G. G. Herxiors 2s 6d net 


A vivid impression of the Assembly in being, its achievements and its promise 
for the future. 


A discussion booklet 


THE MESSAGE AND REPORTS 
With aids to study and discussion 







Publications issued by the W.C.C. Geneva. 
MAN’S DISORDER AND GOD’S DESIGN 
Joun C, Bewnett 


The. descriptive account of the preparatory studies for the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. Fr. 3.— 38 §$ —.25 


MEMORANDA ON CONCERNS. OF THE CHURCHES 


The Christian Approach to the Jews. The Training of Laymen in the Church. 
Christian Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid (43 pp.). Sw. Fr. 1.— 1s 3d $—.25 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE STUDY ON THE LIFE 
AND WORK OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
(64 pp.). Sw. Fr. 1— 183d $ —.25 
WHO’S WHO 
a complete list of participants in the Amsterdam meetings. Sw. Fr.2.— 2s 6d$—.50 

















Orders to be seut to 
General Secretariat . 

World Council of Churches 

17, route de Malagnou, Geneva (Switserland) 


DESORDRE DE L°HOMME ET DESSEIN DE DIEU 
cing volumes publiés & l'occasion de 
LA PREMIERE ASSEMBLEE | 


DU CONSEIL @CUMENIQUE DES EGLISES 
AMSTERDAM 1948 


L’EGLISE UNIVERSELLE ET LE DESSEIN DE DIEU — 
1. La doctrine de TEglise. — 2. nt ts Senamee deat: —_ 
3. Les signes de son avénement. — 4. Le oe 


LE DESSEIN DE DIEU 
ET LE TEMOIGNAGE DE L’EGLISE 


homme 
lad? — 5. L’Evangile 
religions. 


Vol. Ill L'EGLISE ET LE DESORDRE DE LA ice 
1, diate: 3 1a Seta ee Baneas ie Ade eae 


LA PREMIERE ASSEMBLEE DU CONSEIL (&CUME- 
ane DES EGLISES 


evn ‘achl selnssiltes Bieaioanbe. ssid ds: Caisse sah 
Ja tase te isieae a 


Date de paration et conditions de souscription 
Le pets Gores Oe Ce ee 
Le prix du volume du Repport sera fixé ultérieurement. 
Les 5 volumes paraitront incessamment. 


uscri la série A'wis seatice 
Les souscripteurs a ee volumes) bénéficieront 


DELACHAUX & NIESTLE 


Editeurs — Neuchftel et Paris 


Imprimerie La Concorde, Lausanne (Suisse), 1490/13.48. 





